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____ Memorabilia, 


IR Frederick Pollock’s tribute to Tennyson 
—it was the poem ‘‘ To Virgil”’ that he 
raised so accurately—reminded us that we 
ee another protest to make. A distin- 
guished historian—himself a fine poet—has 
said that after 1870 ‘‘ Tennyson and Brown- 
ing each published a series of senile volumes.’’ 
Never was work less senile than Browning’s 
later and latest. With Tennyson we have to 
discriminate a little more closely, but even so 
his contemporary readers’ one just complaint 
would have been that some of the volumes 
were 60 very slender. But now we can buy 
them for sixpence or a shilling each on the 
bookstalls, and it is worth while doing so: 
the little groups offer themselves for judge- 
ment singly, and much more comfortably than 
in the double-column edition. And what is 
our judgement, say of the last two volumes, 
‘Demeter’ and ‘The Death of Oenone’? 
The felicity, the artistry is the same as ever; 
our only disappointment is in the intellectual 
power—which is also the same as ever. Not 
after 1870, but on the 17th of December 1860 
Arnold wrote: ‘‘ The real truth is that 
Tennyson, with all his temperament and 
artistic skill, is deficient in intellectual 
power,”” and on the 22nd of September 1864: 
‘I do not think Tennyson a great and power- 
ful spirit in any line—as Goethe was in the 
line of modern thought, Wordsworth in that 
of contemplation, Byron even in that of 
passion.”’ : 

We entirely agree, and only disagree 
entirely with the practical turn Arnold gave 
to his sentence: ‘‘ And unless a poet, espe- 
cially a poet at this time of day, is that ’— 
is a great and powerful spirit in some line— 


(we find! the quotation in Mr. Lionel Trilling’s 
book on Arnold) will betray us into Arnold’s 
hands: ‘‘ What is really deeply and funda- 
mentally effective—what is truly educative 
and inspiring, is what remains of the poet 
when he is translated into prose,’’ but Goethe 
began his sentence: ‘‘I honour both the 
rhythm and the rhyme by which poetry 
becomes poetry,’’ and that is what we honour 
in Tennyson—that, and his ‘‘ temperament.’’ 
We cannot give ourselves space for an ade- 
quate discussion of Tennyson, but since Mr. 
Ensor (there, the name is out!)—since Mr. 
Ensor says that the later Tennyson (along 
with the later Browning !) is senile, we retort 
that just what senility could not do is to have 
its meaning so well in hand as to state ite 
nominative in line 6, to repeat it at lines 13 
and 29, and to withhold its predicate till line 
33, as Tennyson does in a_ verse-letter to 
W. G. Palgrave: 
To you that bask below the Line, 
I soaking here in winter wet— 6 
The century’s three strong eights have met 
To drag me down to seventy-nine, 
In summer if I reach my day— 
To you, yet young, who breathe the balm 
Of summer-winters by the palm 
And orange grove of Paraguay, 
I tolerant of the colder time, 13 
Who love the winter woods, to trace 


On paler heavens the branching grace 
Of leafless elm, or naked lime, 


And see my cedar green, and there 

My giant ilex keeping leaf 

When frost is keen and days are brief— 
Or marvel how in English air 


My yucca, which no winter quells, 

Altho’ the months have scarce begun, 

Has push’d toward our faintest sun 

A spike of half-accomplished bells - . . 

I, once half-crazed for larger light 29 

On broader zones beyond the foam, 

But chaining fancy now at home 

Among the quarried downs of Wight, 

Not less would yield full thanks to you 33 

For your rich gift, your tale of lands 

I know not, your Arabian sands; 

Your cane, your palm, tree-fern, bamboo... 
Like Sir Richard Etchingham, we are will- 

ing to tease our correspondents with ques- 

tions, and here is one. What is the curious 

obsession in Tennyson’s poetry from first to 

last ? (It is, we suggest, a great hope chastened 

with a salutary fear.) And give examples. 


THE Index to ‘Notes and Queries,’ vol. 
clxxxii. January-June 1942, is now avail- 





“my interest in him is only slight.’’ Goethe 


able price 2s. 6d., postage 1d. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


STEVENSON : THE WRONG BOX. 


Nores anp ComMEnts: III. 





(See clxxxii. 187; clxxxiii. 101.) 


Cuap. VI. By a foolish slip I have called 
the teacher of art a music.teacher (V. R.). 


Cuap. VII. ‘‘A momentous Broadwood 
Grand.’’ The adjective seems unusual, 
attached to a piano. It was very im- 
portant to the pair, faced with a crisis, 
the disposal of a dead body. The adjective 
goes back to the time when the corresponding 
noun was used for ‘‘ consequence, impor- 
tance,’’ as Johnson defines it in his Diction- 
ary. So we say ‘‘ of consequence ’’ when we 
mean ‘‘of great consequence,’’ though 
““moment’’ in this sense has gone out of 
current use. 


Cuap. VIII. Pitman is ‘‘chalky,’’ ice. 
pale with apprehension. Not recorded in this 
sense in the ‘O.E.D.’ He is to be disguised 
‘up to the nines,”’ that is, to perfection. The 
phrase is not traced earlier than 1859 and its 
origin is obscure. Professor Weekley suggests 
that ‘‘ nine ’’ is chosen as a number connoting 
perfection. A French philosopher on the 
pleasures of disguise. E. D. notes from 
memory that the sentiment, if not the precise 
wording, occurs in ‘ Martyre de l’Obése,’ by 
G. Beraud. Pitman has “‘ a pair of low-necked 
shirts.’” We talk of a pair of socks or shoes 
but a ‘ pair of shirts ’’ is decidedly odd. Pit- 
man has not only to wear spats, but to whistle 
a tune for three quarters of an hour. Michael 
insists on his getting thoroughly into the part 
he has to play, like the actor who blacked 
himself all over to play Othello, The 
Governors of Carolina and their need for 
drinks have been known to us in conversation 
for some years, but we have not observed 
= wisdom in print elsewhere. It follows 

e example of Mr. Pickwick. Michael 
‘* began to practice divers characters of walk.” 
This idea that various professions can be 
detected by their way of walking is developed 
by Balzac. He calls it ‘‘ théorie de la dé- 
marche,”’ if I remember right (V. R.). The 
“‘impudency in the matter of the low-necked 
shirt’? goes back to George Moore. Joseph 
Knight used to quote a remark of his, aimed 
at a popular actor of melodrama, that it was 








“ce 


indecent for an elderly gentleman to wear 
a low-necked dress and football boots.’’ We 
could not find this in Moore’s attack on actors 
and it may have been one of the less kind 
things omitted in a later edition. 

‘© Two drunken men, all my eye’’. . . Hun- 
bug that will take nobody in. The words are 
associated with ‘‘ Betty Martin,” of whom 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. 
Michael looked round him “ glassily,’’ i.e. 
with a glazed look, due to the liquor he had 
imbibed. Pitman ‘‘ knew not whether most 
to admire the driver’s valour or his un- 
deserved good fortune.’’ ‘‘ More’’ would be 
correct grammar for two things, but even a 
precise artist like Stevenson follows the 
general practice in ignoring the comparative, 
Its retention would now sound pedantic. Jane 
Austen wavered in the same sentence between 
it and the slack superlative. ‘‘ Mr. Brown's 
piano.’ The idea of using one as a deposi- 
tory for a body belongs to Mr. Weller, 
Senior. He wanted to take the ‘‘ vurks ”’ out 
and smuggle Mr, Pickwick out of prison by 
this means (‘ Pickwick,’ chap. xlv). ‘‘ I’ve 
been lunching .. . a thing that may happen 
to anybody.’’ Compare Mr. Snodgrass in 
chap. viii of ‘ Pickwick’ with his explana- 
tion: ‘‘ It wasn’t the wine,’’ murmured Mr. 
Snodgrass in a broken voice. ‘‘ It was the 
salmon ’’ (Somehow or other, it never is the 
wine, in these cases.) Bon Gaultier writes in 
the ‘ Lay of the Lovelorn ’: 

Was’t the claret? oh, no, no; 
Bless your soul! it was the salmon— 
Salmon always makes him so. 

‘*Mr, Thomas, an American of Portuguese 
extraction, etc.’’ No one in his senses could 
take Michael’s wild fiction seriously, as 
Gideon does. Pitman refuses to assist 
as a narrator of this extravagant nonsense. 

‘The Langham, of course.’’ E. D. notes 
about the Hotel: ‘‘ Here, I fancy, we see the 
influence of the juvenile collaborator, assist- 
ing Stevenson’s rather limited knowledge of 
London. For a long period and well into the 
’90’s, the Langham seems to have been the 
resort for visiting Americans, and for this 
reason it would be natural for Lloyd Osbourne 
to suggest it.”” I have heard that Ouida used 
to entertain here the gilded and beautiful 
soldiers who shine in her books, but inquiries 
produced no reply from the present manage 
ment (V. R.) ‘‘ Hot Scotch.’’ An abbrevia 
tion, universally recognised, Even a scholar 
like Jebb could write, ‘‘ I had a cigar and met 
my dear old Scotch friend,”’ as an alias for 
a whisk and soda, ‘ Life and Letters,’ chap. 
Xvi. 
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Cuap. IX, ‘‘ Pliskies,”’ a word Meg Dods 
uses of her servants, ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
chap. xxviii, “‘ A pair of lovers debating some 
fine shade.’’ A little obscure, as it stands, 
and derived from Meredith. In his ‘ Sandra 
Belloni,’ the Pole sisters are perpetually dis- 
cussing the deportment or action demanded 
by fine shades of feeling in superior society. 
“You get out of it yourself, like Alsop and 
the other fellow.” The fable of the Wag- 
goner and the doctrine of self-help. Cf. 
‘Bleak House,’ chap. xiii, ‘‘ Trust in nothing 
but Providence and your own efforts. Never 
separate the two, like the heathen waggoner.”’ 
Uncle Joseph has ‘‘ the British Museum at 
which to get books.’? So he does occasionally 
go beyond the newspapers. Birrell confessed 
that he had never been there, and might have 
been more accurate if he had. Harry Furniss 
contributed to Punch, ‘Interiors and Ex- 
teriors, No, 5,’ a ‘‘ valuable collection in the 
Reading Room, British Museum.’’ The rcom 
is crowded with excellent sketches of well- 
known people, Gladstone, Swinburne, Lecky, 
Austin Dobson, Leslie Stephen, Sala, Maccoll 
of the Athenaeum, Furnivall and others. 
Samuel Butler has an amusing account of 
his experiences there. ‘‘ The Two Affable 
Kinsmen, sometimes attributed to Shake- 
speare,’’ though Michael gets the adjective 
wrong, is a rather surprising piece of know- 
ledge for him, like Sam Weller’s reference to 
Sterne. ‘‘ Whisky’’ and “ whiskey ”’ appear 
in a statement and the reply to it. 
“Whiskey ’’ used to be confined to the Irish 
variety of it, but in the present careless age 
any spelling will do. ‘‘ The Gaiety Bar.”’ 
When the Gaiety Theatre was at its best and 
brightest, the Bar was not only the haunt of 
gilded youth and experienced drinkers. It 
was, says George Moore in his ‘ Confessions of 
a Young Man,’ from 4 o’clock onwards one 
of the places where art and literature could 
be discussed. and! at 6 Tinsley, the publisher 
from Catherine Street, would come in. ‘‘ Bill’’ 
Tinsley did his business in a downright, 
straightforward way. ‘‘I can,’’ he used to 
say to his writers, ‘‘ give you better terms 
than the men who go in for being swells, be- 
cause I live over my shop and my capital is 
in my business.’? He never entered smart 
drawing-rooms and he did not confine himself 
to the merely popular. Sir Richard Burton 
declared that he was the only publisher out 
of whom he made anything. 


Cuap, X. The muse of the police romance, 
“a lady presumably of French extraction.” 
Gaboriau is unduly neglected nowadays. His 
famous Lecoq did! not deserve to be submerged 





by the flood of detectives who have followed 
Sherlock Holmes. Gideon ‘‘ pled in vain.’’ 
‘* Pleaded ’? would be natural English. He 
‘‘ dashed himself against a heavy bodly ; where 
(slightly altering the expressions of the song) 
no heavy body should have been.’’ Hardly 
happy, if a reference to ‘Coming Thro’ the 
Rye.’ E. D. suggests that this may have 
produced a quasi-scientific parody which in- 
cludes a heavy body. ‘‘ The vestas in his 
waistcoat pocket.’’ We have not seen this 
form of wax lucifer match for many years. It 
did not remain a perpetual service, like the 
Vestal Virgins after whom it was named and 
perhaps was handicapped by its malodorous 
quality. “* KFaves-birds.’”” Not in_ the 
‘O.E.D.’, which has ‘‘ eaves-martins ”’ 


once. 
Cuap. XI. ‘An ancient, weedy house- 
boat.’? The stress of war has led to the loss 
of these agreeable adjuncts to boating festivity 
at Oxford. ‘‘ October. . . no time of the year 
in England more courageous.”’ Cf. J.K.S. 
‘The Dawn of the Year’ in praise of October 
in ‘Quo, Musa, tendis?’ 
Just a touch of healthy autumnal cold, 
Not the dismal shiver of rainy summers ; 
And a sun no longer a blaze of gold 
To light the frolic of idle mummers, 
But a genial guide for the busy tide 
Of men who have work to do, shows clear 
The Dawn of the Year. 


A composer of “‘ the name of Jimson.’’ Jim- 
son for Jamestown in Virginia is known to 
me, V. R., through the Jimson Weed, the 
Datura or Thorn Apple, early noticed, says 
Webster, at that place. ithe a Seg presents 
odd knowledge of a special te&, but we have 
come across it in Dickens. Amongsthe adver- 
tisements read by Maggy in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ 
Book I, chap. ix, was “Try our orange- 
flavoured Pekos’’ in a grocer’s window. _ 

The Squirradical was ‘‘ wooden spoon in 
1850’ at Cambridge. Stevenson must have 
picked up this long obsolete piece of aca- 
demic slang from one of his Cambridge 
friends. To find a note on it I, V. R., have 
had to go back to a sprightly guide to “ aca- 
demical customs and cant terms peculiar to 
the University of Cambridge,’’ published by 
a Brace of Cantabs in 1824. It indicates the 
last name in the third class of the Mathe- 
matical Tripos. That place was occupied, as 
a matter of fact, by Hirst of Clare in 1850. 
The compilers quote an old saying, that 

Wranglers [the first class] are born with golden 
spoons in their mouths, Senior Optime’s [the second 
class] with silver, Junior Optime’s [the third] with 
wooden, and the ot wodAce Twho do not take an 
Honours’ Degree] with leaden ones! 
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““ That seat of Toryism, that cradle of Pusey- 
ism, that home of the inexact and the effete 
—Oxford.’’ A parody of the famous tribute 
paid by Matthew Arnold in the last para- 
graph of the Preface to his ‘ Essays in Criti- 
cism, First Series.’ ‘‘Some of the odious 
little receipts ’’ for sketching. ‘‘ Recipes,”’ 
the spelling used in the next chapter is more 
correct. ‘‘ The police office.’’ This is Scot- 
tish idiom. In England we talk of the ‘‘ police 
station.’’ The Squirradical refuses to haunt 
such a place, rather oddly afraid of the 
police, as E, D. notes, But in these sensa- 
tional stories, now called ‘‘ thrillers,’ the 
intervention of the police would spoil the 
narrative. So they are kept out of the best 
part of the mysteries as men profane and 
unsuited to the occasion. 


CuHap. XII. The ‘‘ Jew’s trump”’ reads 
oddly. Cf. Scott, ‘ Demonology and Witch- 


craft,’ Letter ix. At a witches’ meeting a 
woman “ played on a Jew’s harp, called in 
Scotland a trump.’’ ‘‘ The herd-boy in the 
broom, already musical in the days of Father 
Chaucer.’’ See the ‘Hous of Fame,’ Book 
III, 1224-6 :— 


And pypes made of grene corne, 
As han thise litel herde-gromes, 
That kepen bestes in the bromes. 


“The thing becomes a_ trumpet, etc.’ 
Adapted from Wordsworth’s ‘Scorn not the 
Sonnet.’ He calls it Tasso’s pipe. Steven- 
son’s enthusiasm for the penny whistle 
appears several times in his Letters. In 
1883 he was performing duets with his wife 
on D tin whistles and finding it no joke to 
make the bass. He writes, ‘“‘ I may be said 
to live for these instrumental labours now, 
but I have always some childishness on hand.”’ 
“It might and it might not, thus a Greek 
chorus would have intervened.’? The Chor- 
uses in the Greek drama are capable of futile 
and commonplace talk when action should 
follow. Thus, when in the Agamemnon the 
ery of the King mortally wounded is heard, 
the twelve elders of the Chorus resolve to 
‘* take safe counsel together’’ on the crisis, 
and all of them in turn give their views before 
the murderess appears. ‘‘ Twopence worth.”’ 
Why not “two penny-worth’’? ‘‘ Averse 
from the expense.’’ A piece of unnatural 
pedantry. Scholarly writers, as far back as 
Gibbon, have no hesitation about writing 
‘averse to.’’ ‘‘ As drunk as Belial.’’ An 
unusual simile, presumably from Milton, 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ I, 500, where this infernal 
god is associated with injury and outrage, 


And when Night 

Darkens the Streets, then wander forth the Sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine, 

‘‘ As happy as the King of Tartary.”” Who 
is this? Perhaps the ‘‘ puissant, renowned 
and mighty Tamburlain’’ of Marlowe’s two 
plays. He started with the poetical ‘elicity 
of being a shepherd, at which Gibbon sneers, 


Cuap. XIII. ‘‘ The leaden slumber of dis. 
tress.’” Cf. ‘ Richard ITI,’ v, 3, 105: 

I'll strive with troubled thought to take a nap, 

Lest leaden slumber peise me down to-morrow, 

Pitman, ‘“‘ who was no doubt a hunch-back 
in the bargain.’’ Can “‘in’’ be a printer's 
error here? Surely ‘‘ into” is required, an 
addition to the bargain. The mention of the 
hunchback is a recognition of the Arabian- 
Nightish quality of the story. Its detail must 
be ascribed to Osbourne, as he had already 
written it twice before Stevenson took it on 
(Graham Balfour, ‘ Life of R.L.S.’, Chap. 
xii). But the young collaborator may well 
have got the impulse to such fiction from the 
‘New Arabian Nights ’ which Stevenson pub- 


lished in 1882. 


Cuap. XIII. ‘‘ Something to his advantage 
is not strictly true: but it’s taking and ori- 
ginal.’’ This is Morris’s view of the wording 
of his advertisement. Michael’s comment on 
the phrase in the next chapter runs, “ It’s 
the seediest commonplace in the English lan- 
guage, and only proves that the advertiser is 
an ass.” 


Cuap, XIV. ‘ Diamond, Diamond, you 
know not what you do!” is a quota- 
tion not worthy of Michael. If he must quote, 
some such sentiment as Timon’s ‘‘ Put up thy 
gold’? would have been more relevant. 
“ Charoba when she beheld the sea.’’ From 
Landor’s ‘ Gebir,’ v, 129. She exclaimed, 
Is this the mighty ocean is this all? 


Few have read Landor’s poem, but the line 
survives, quoted by Lamb in ‘ The Old Mar 
gate Hoy.’ ‘The three-letter E’’ in the 
Broadwood Grand. Capt. E. H. T. Broad- 
wood, chairman of the well-known firm, has 
kindly answered inquiries. The term “ three 
letter E’’ is not known in the piano trade 
to-day. But it is evidently E with 

mall numeral ‘ 3.” at its right-hand top corner, 
pe am suppose that the note is bass E, one octave 
below centre E. of the pianoforte. : 

In the ‘ Wrong Box,’ no doubt one of the mid- 
Victorian straight-strung Broadwood Grands 8 
concerned, which would be more roomy for 
grim purpose, and the bass E. would be the note 
about which you enquire. There is, of cours, 





more room at the bass end of the piano ! Modern 
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over-stringing and the consequent shortening of 
the normal piano have made it a less commodious 
(or credible) hiding-place for the story-writer. 


Cuap. XV. ‘“ The Atheneum, that was the 
name! Golly, what a paper!’’ A suitable 
comment for the raffish John. Stevenson 
acknowledged the justice of the Atheneum 
review of ‘Kidnapped.’ Bates, in his 
‘Naturalist on the Amazons,’ Chap x, read 
the paper 
with great deliberation, going through every num- 
ber three times; the first time devouring the more 
interesting articles; the second, the whole of the 
remainder ; and the third, reading all the advertise- 
ments from end to end. 

But his was a learned solitude. 


Cuar. XVI. Fons et origo, ‘‘ source and 
origin.’’” The last syllable of the last word, 
being shortened, shows late Latin. The quo- 
tation has not been traced in Renaissance 
verse. 

The book ends with the discomfiture of 
Morris, who is a mere pawn in the hands of 
Michael, and that lively creature proposing 
a dinner at Verrey’s, undisturbed about the 
fate of the man who holds the corpse. 


TYNDALE’S ‘SUPPER OF THE 
LORD.’ 


INETY-two years ago the question was 
4Y asked in ‘N. and Q.’ (vol. i, 109): Who 
is the ‘‘ bloody bishop christencat ’’ mentioned! 
in Tyndale’s ‘ Supper of the Lord’ as More’s 
ally? No answer was given at the time, nor, 
I believe, has it ever been given in print, but 
the answer is: Bishop Stokesly, who in Janu- 
ary 1507, when vice-president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, had been formally accused 
of christening a cat (see ‘D.N.B.’). This 
identification is one more proof of Tyndale’s 
authorship of the ‘Supper,’ an authorship 
which was disputed in the same volume of 
‘N. and Q.’ (pp. 332, 355, 362) and which is 
still disputed to-day ; for some writers ascribe 
it to George Joye. Let us marshal the evi- 
dence. 

About November 1532, John Frith, then a 
prisoner in the Tower, wrote a manuscript 
tract on the Lord’s Supper. This came to Sir 
Thomas More’s hands, and he composed a 
reply (Short Title Catalogue, 18090), which 
was in print by 26 December. A few months 
later appeared anonymously ‘ The Supper of 
the Lord’ in answer to More (S.7.C., 24468 ; 
reprinted in Tyndale’s Works (Parker 





Society, iii, 216-68). This was dated 5 April 
1533, and was printed ostensibly at Nurnberg 
but really at Antwerp. To this tract More 
wrote a reply, which was finished by the end 
of 1533 (S.7.C. 18077). The name of his 
opponent is unknown to More, but he mentions 
the conjectures of ‘‘ the brethren,” i.e. the 
evangelicals in England. Some of these 
ascribed the tract to Tyndale, others to Joye; 
for in a letter written by Tyndale to Frith 
soon after Christmas 1532 these words 
occurred: ‘‘ George Joye would have put 
forth a treatise of the matter [the Eucharist], 
but I have stopped him as yet: what he will 
do if he get money, I wot not. I believe he 
would make many reasons little serving to the 
purpose. ”’ 

What other ancient evidence is there? 
Bale’s ‘ Scriptorum ’ (1548 and 1557) ascribes 
the tract to Joye, quoting the opening words, 
but this may be merely a repetition of the 
brethren’s conjecture, to which wide currency 
had been given by More. Besides, Bale’s 
‘Scriptorum’ ascribes to Joye two other 
works on the Eucharist, viz. (1) ‘ De Baptismo 
et Eucharistia’ (opening words quia constat 
homo ex duabus), (2) (in 1557 edition only) 
‘De Eucharistia’ (haud mirandum, cari 
fratres), Neither seems to be extant to-day, 
but one of them may well be the tract ascribed 
to Joye in Tyndale’s letter. Foxe reprints the 
‘Supper’ in his edition (1572) of Tyndale’s 
works, making no mention of Joye, but saying 
that ‘‘some do gather”’ it to be Tyndale’s 
since it is written in his manner and style. 
Thus the ancient evidence is indecisive, and 
we are thrown back upon internal proofs. 
These tell strongly for Tyndale. 

The tract is a warm and fierce defence of 
Frith against More, and this is far more 
likely to have proceeded from Frith’s master 
and bosom friend, Tyndale, than from a mere 
acquaintance like Joye. 

Again, as More points out, the tract does 
not tally with the one ascribed to Joye by 
Tyndale; for that was of a more general kind 
and written before the news of More’s attack 
on Frith had reached Antwerp. Joye must 
therefore have enlarged or re-written his traet 
in order to defend Frith against More. 

But if he had re-written it, would he have 
done so in the manner of the ‘ Supper’? The 
‘Supper’ is Zwinglian in tendency, though 
it pleads for mutual toleration of rival views. 
Was Joye a Zwinglian? I doubt it; at all 
events hardly a very firm one, for in 1535, 
when seeking to make his peace with the 
English government, he is said to have 
promised not to speak against transnbstanti- 
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ation (‘ Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,’ 
viii. 823). But Tyndale was bolder and more 
radical, and his views agree with those of 
the ‘Supper.’ He might indeed at Christmas 
1522 have wished to avoid controversy, as his 
letter to Frith shows, but if forced to speak— 
and he was now forced by his friend’s 
danger—he would speak in a Zwinglian sense. 

Besides, the ‘ Supper’ is too able a work 
for Joye’s pen, Joye was zealous and well- 
meaning, but of the second class—vain, 
foolish, touchy, and apt to: intrude into 
matters beyond his capacity. He lacks the 
strong simplicity, learning and directness of 
Tyndale, whose very railings are deeper and 
more penetrating than Joye’s. 

We meet too in the ‘ Supper’ some of Tyn- 
dale’s favourite points, e.g. the hits at More 
as a poet who feigns anything he pleases, a 
jester who mocks out the truth, a forger of 
‘‘ unwritten verities,’’ a proctor of purgatory. 
We find again the old sarcasms at More’s 
‘Utopia,’ and, above all, the scornful 
phrase ‘‘ Quod he’’ used to describe More’s 
‘ Dialogue’ (Tyndale’s Works iii, 237; cf. i, 
286, ii, 297, iii, 20, 194). : 

Lastly there are two special allusions that 
point strongly to Tyndale. The first is 
‘‘ bloody bishop christencat ”’ (iii, 263). This 
is far more likely to have been said by Tyn- 
dale, who in 1507 was resident at Magdalen 
Hall, next neighbour and almost daughter- 
house to Magdalen College, than by Joye, 
who was brought up in distant Cambridge. 
The second is the following: ‘‘If he [More] 
say no or nay, the scripture is plain against 
him. If he say yea or yes, then yet do I 
ask him”’ etc. (iii. 229; cf. 25). This is an 
allusion to the distinction which More had 
drawn in his ‘ Confutation ’ between nay and 
no, and between yea and yes. At whom was 
this distinction aimed? At Tyndale, whom 
More charged with mis-using the English 
tongue by rendering ‘“‘no”’ at John i, 21, 
when he should have said ‘“‘nay.’”’ Why 
should Joye notice this trifling matter? But 
for Tyndale, the party attacked, to do so is 
very natural. 

But it is said that the ‘ Supper,’ unlike 
Tyndale’s other works, contains no reference 
to the original tongues of the Bible. There is 
little weight in this argument. Tyndale can 
appeal to Hebrew and Greek, but often he 
chooses not to do so. The ‘Supper’ contains 
only 47 pp. In the ‘Mammon’ and the two 
expositions on I John and Matthew v-vii (320 
pp. in all) I can discover no reference to Greek 
and only five to Hebrew; one of these is 





trivial and could have been made by a man 
with the merest smattering of Hebrew. Tyn- 
dale wrote the ‘ Supper’ to help Frith in his 
pressing need; one would scarcely expect him 
to indulge in Hebrew and Greek exegesis. 


J. F. Moztey. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XV.—PERIPHRASIS. 


““VHE figure of ambage’’ is Putenham’s 

definition, ‘‘ as when we go about the 
bush, and will not in one or a few words 
expresse that thing which we desire to have 
knowen, but do chose rather to do it by 
many words. . . It is one of the gallantest 
figures among the poetes So it be used dis- 
cretely and in his right kinde.’’ And Long- 
inus’ view is not unlike. No one, he says, 
would question that it contributes elevation, 
‘but it is a risky business, more so than 
any other of the figures, unless used with a 
due sense of proportion’’ (Loeb). He com- 
pares it to the use of ornament in music, 
enriching the main theme, and illustrates this 
by the opening of Plato’s Funeral Oration, 
‘* They pass along now by the appointed path, 
escorted all in common by their country,” 
i.e., the dead are given a public funeral. 
‘Notice what a supreme dignity this gives 
to the thought, how he has taken the literal 
expression and made it musical, lapping it, 
as it were, in the tuneful harmonies of his 
periphrasis.”’” That is the figure at its 
highest, and even on lower levels no good 
writer will use ‘‘a mere periphrasis’’; it 
must have some appropriate significance. 
When Milton wrote ‘“‘ Nine times the space 
that measures day and night To mortal men,” 
he not only expressed the notion of nine days 
and nights but also saved an anachronism, 
for the event described occurred before days 
and nights were. His description of clothes 
as ‘‘ these troublesome disguises which we 
wear’? emphasizes the happiness of Adam 
and Eve to be without them. Even his phrases 
for Satan—the apostate angel, arch-fiend, the 
lost archangel, the superior fiend—are each in 
its place appropriate. As musical ornament 
is not always concerned with sublimity, 8? 
periphrasis is often used fancifully, to give 
pleasure by variety, or by recognition when 
‘there remaineth something for the Reader 
to studie and gesse upon.’’ Pindlar calls 4 
cloak “the warm antidote of cold winds. 
Later Greeks delighted in phrases like “ the 
sacred bony outwork of the brain,” for 4 
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Welsh poem. and turned them into ‘‘ Nectar 
that the bees produce, Or the grape’s ecstatic 
juice’; and elsewhere he has ‘‘the pure 
bev’rage of the bee.”” Honey may be liquid 
gold, or the harmless venom of the bee. In a 
highly wrought passage Virgil, for sky, earth, 
sea, moon and sun, has Caelum ac terras cam- 
posque liquentes, Lucentemque globum lunae 
a Chinese Gradus gives ‘‘ Silver dish, frozen 
wheel, and golden ring,’’ and Shelley ‘‘ orbéd 
maiden—Titaniaque astra’’; and presently 
‘“men, beasts, birds and fishes’’ become 
hominum fecudumque genus, vitaeque volan- 
tum, Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub 
aequore pontus. The crescendo of periphrases 
is very noticeable. As Quintilian says, the 
figure is used by poets chiefly for ornament. 
Our Augustans delighted to multiply phrases 
of the type “‘ finny race’ for fish. Cowper’s 
famous ‘‘ cups that cheer but not inebriate,”’ 


got from rkeley, is a good example; 
but on Wordsworth’s ‘‘ partook the 
fragrant beverage drawn from  China’s 
herb,’ Tennyson objects, ‘‘ Why could 
he not have said ‘had tea’?’’ And 


in writing ‘‘the street that from Oxford 
has borrowed its name,”’ he actually followed 
his béte noire Pope, ‘‘ Which from the neigh- 
bouring Hampton takes its name.’’ Another of 
his jewels is ‘‘ The rose that from the prime 
derives its name’’; and for him a barometer 
is ‘‘ the well-wrought scale whose sentient tube 
instructs to time A purpose in a fickle clime."’ 
But Tennyson has himself no clear sheet in 
the matter. His mathematics are ‘‘ The 
hard-grained Muses of the cube and square,” 
and a grey beard! ‘‘ the many-wintered fleece 
of throat and chin.’’ And again, ‘‘ The 
knightly growth that fringed his lip,” the 
one flaw in that lovely ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ 
‘Beard ’’? has come down in the world badly. 
To the Greeks it was a word packed with 
sentiment, but we cannot copy Chapman’s 
“ first-down-chinned|,’’ and many sweet poems 
of the Greek Anthology remain untranslat- 
able, 

This brings us to the eighteenth century 
practice of by-passing ‘‘ low ’’ words with a 
periphrasis. Homer could call a spade a 
spade—it is amusing to find the terse Tacitus 
refusing to do so; ea per quae egeritur humus 
aut exciditur caespes—or an ass an ass in the 
famous comparison with Ajax; but Pope had 
to conciliate opinion by writing ‘‘ the slow 
beast with heavy strength indued.’’ The 
critics agreed that the ass was august in 
Greek and) Hebrew, but ‘‘ low ’’ in Latin and 
English. And Pope’s biographer considered 
“The pungent grains of titillating dust’’ a 











very beautiful periphrasis for snuff. Along 
with Homer’s ass had to go the rats that Dr. 
Grainger had ventured to name in his poem on 
the Sugar Cane. He originally wrote, ‘‘ Come 
Muse, let’s sing of rats,’ and the ensuing 
derision led him to a periphrasis of which 
even Boswell did not approve, ‘‘ the whiskered 
vermin race.”’ 

When fancy degenerates to jocularity, 
ay S08 obviously differ as to the success of 
the figure. There is, or was, a dismal version 
of ‘The House that Jack Built,’ beginning, 
‘“ This is the domiciliary residence erected by 
John,’’ which suited some tastes. I will give 
a few examples without comment. ‘‘ The 
blue-aproned contunder of the calf ’’—Lamb, 
for a butcher. ‘‘ The ivory bounders of his 
tongue and taste’’—Chapman, for teeth. 
‘* He was one of those anomalous practitioners 
in the lower departments of law who on pru- 
dential reasons, or from necessity, deny them- 
selves all. indulgence in the luxury of a too 
delicate conscience ’’—De Quincey, for a dis- 
reputable attorney. ‘‘One of those expres- 
sions which are said peculiarly to affect 
recording angels, who have to take them down 
at celestial chanceries ’’—Thackeray, for an 
oath. ‘‘ For reasons analogous to those which 
forbid pachydermatous quadrupeds to soar 
into the empyrean ’’—Leslie Stephen, for ele- 
phants to fly. ‘‘ Cathedrarian accommodia- 
tion ’’—Lytton, for a chair. ‘‘ Pendulous 
suffocation ’’—Sir T. Browne, for hanging. 
“‘Terminological inexactitude’’—Mr. Church- 
ill, for a lie. 

Dickens has linked circumlocution for ever 
with the civil service, and it continues to 
rejoice in periphrasis. A report on an Indian 
tribe having to say that Gonds drink but 
seldom get drunk, rose to this height: ‘‘ The 
members of this aboriginal tribe are notori- 
ously addicted to the consumption of alcoholic 
stimulants, but rarely, if ever, prolong their 
potations to the point at which intoxication 
supervenes.”’ 

Used to disguise some unpleasant thing 
such as hell, death, or the devil, periphrasis 
is a form of euphemism. Pope tells of a court 
preacher ‘‘ who never mentions hell to ears 
polite ’’; he called it ‘‘ a place which I think 
it not decent to name in so polite an assem- 
bly.’’ The euphemisms for death are many, 
e.g., going west, passing away, kicking the 
bucket, joining the majority—which also 
occurs in Greek and Latin. A very unfeeling 
phrase for ‘“‘ burial ’’ occurs in the Spectator. 
The widow tells of a visit from a friend on 
the very day when her late lord ‘‘ had gone 





into the country with Russel,’’ where we have 
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to remember that Russel is the fox in 
Chaucer, and that country house is under- 
ground. Satan may be the old boy, old Nick, 
his Satanic Majesty, or a certain person who 
is not so black as he is painted—Thackeray, 
I think. 

I will end with a pleasant remark of New- 
man, that ‘‘ Shakespeare will write a_peri- 
phrasis out of a sort of ‘fulness of heart, 
parallel to that which makes the merry boy 
whistle as he walks.’ 

JANE GREEN. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Phrases antedated. 
1831-(1847). 

ALIVE AND KickING (Kicking Supp.) ‘ Ex- 
travaganzas of Planché,’ by J. R. 
Planché, vol, i, p. 71 (Coll. Edn. French, 
1879) ‘Olympic Devils’ 1831: 


“Pluto. Alive? 
Charon. And kicking.” 
1831-(1850). 


To Break THE Bank (4) Ibidem, vol. i, p. 


“ And my bank, my bank she’s breaking, 
Through her love of écarté.’’ 


1847-(1871). 
In THE TWINKLING OF a Beppost. Ibidem, 
vol. iii, p. 192. ‘The Golden Branch,’ 
1847 : 


“If anyone grumbles I’ll scuttle his nob, 

In the twinkling of a bedipost!”’ 
1869-(1882). 

Biowep (29). ‘Ino,’ by E. J. Spalding, 
p. 11 (Swanborough, no date). (Pro- 
duced: Strand Theatre, 30 Oct. 1869): 

** She said she’d see you blowed.’’ 

1822-(1831). 

CuHEaP AND Nasty (1 Supp.) ‘ Memoirs of 
Charles Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. 
iii, p. 312 (Bentley, 1839), quoting un- 
dated letter of 1822: 

*‘That Elliston has abandoned the cheap 
and nasty system.”’ 

1831-(1837). 

To Drink Like a Fisu (I. i. c.). ‘N. and 
Q.’ clxxxii. 59. ‘ Miscellaneous Letters 
to James Hogg, quoting letter dated 25 
May 1831: 

** He drank, however, like a fish, and has 
never been out of bed since.’’ 

1755-(1771). 


To Take Frencn Leave. ‘ Life of Mrs. 


Charlotte Charke,’ p. 55 (Constable, 1929, 
reprint of 1755 edition): 
**T without the least Patience or Consider- 








ation took a French Leave of him.” 
1849-(1873). 

To See (SomEoNE) Furruer (4. b.). ‘The 
Island of Jewels,’ by J. R. Planché, p. 6, 
(Lacy, no date) (Produced: Lyceum 
Theatre, 26 Dec. 1849): 

‘*T’d see her: further first, 
wouldn’t.”’ 

1774-(1808). 

Tue Game 1s Up (6. b.). ‘ The Cozeners,’ 
by Samuel Foote. Wks iii, 84. (Pro. 
duced: 1774): 

‘The game is up—we are blown—make off 
as fast as you can.”’ 

1882-(1891). 

On THE Jos (4. c. Supp.). ‘ Mother Goose,’ 
by W. Burnot, p. 12 (Wilkes, 1882) (Pro. 
duced: Elephant and Castle Theatre, 
Christmas, 1882): 

‘* He will have to hide his nob, 

Come along, we’re on the job.’ 
1893-(1924). 

Putt Up Your Socks (2. Supp.). ‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk,’ by Harry F. McClel- 
land, p. 31 (Gotobed, 1893) (Produced: 
Elephant and Castle Theatre, Christmas, 
1893) : 

** Pull up your socks! 
wrong with you.”’ 
[As this is addressed to a child, it may 
be meant literally, but the phrase is 
earlier than 1924. } 

1754-(1872). 

A Stor 1n A Teacup (c). ‘ Correspondence 
of Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 57 (Colburn, 2nd 
ed., 1835) quoting letter dated 31 July 
1754: 

‘“‘ Not like those paltry blasts of art em- 
ployed in raising storms in a tea-cup.” 

1755-(1862). 

To Turn Up Trumps (2) ‘Life of Mr. 
Charlotte Charke,’ p. 143 (Constable, 
1929, reprint of 1755 edition) : 
Something or other generally happened to 
relieve my afflicted Spirits; and I met 
with two Cards running that turned up 
Trumps, which led me into an imaginary 
Hope that the Measure of my Griefs were 
so completely filled, etc.”’ 


Slang antedated. 


and then [I 


T’ll see naught goes 


ce 


1848-(1890). 

Come Ir (28. c.). ‘Extravaganzas of 
Planché, by J. R. Planché, vol. iii, p. 
250 (Coll. Edn. French, 1879) ‘ Theseus 
and Ariadne,’ 1848: ; 

‘“’Twill be no go, though very strong she'll 
come it.’’ 


1860. ‘The Players,’ vol. i, No. 20, p. 154, 
1860: 
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* Losborn came on with all the pomp imag- 

inable—you know how he can come it? ”’ 
1821-(1835). 

Do (sb 1) (3). ‘ Real Life in London,’ by 
Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 162, and footnote, 
(Methuen, 1905, based on 1821 edition) : 

“The seller has nothing to do with it, but 
laughs at the do.”’ 

Footnote. ‘‘ Do—Any successful endea- 
vour to over-reach another is by these 
gentlemen called a do, meaning—so and 
so has been done.”’ 

1840-(1893). 

Let-orFr (sb.) (32 f.d.). ‘The Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain,’ by 
Alfred Bunn, vol. iii, p. 236 (Bentley, 
1840) : 

pe oaeeeene let-off [from having to 


play Shakespeare] being the season in 
which, etc.” 
1879-(1922). 
Rattter (2 e. Supp.). ‘ The Newgate Gar- 
land,’ by W. L. Hanchant, p. 115 


(Harmsworth, 1932) quoting ‘ Autobiog- 
raphy of a Thief,’ Anon, in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, vol, xl, October 1879: 

“The next day I took the rattler down to 
Forest Hill, and touched for some wedge.”’ 

1888. ‘ Musa Pedestris,’ by J. S. Farmer, 
p. 184 (Private, 1896), quoting ‘ A Plank 
Bed Ballad,’ by Dagonet (G. R. Sims), in 
Referee of 12 Feb. 1888: 

“ Understand, if you please, I’m a travel- 

ling thief ; 
The.gonophs all call me the gypsy 
By the rattler I ride when I’ve taken my 
brief.”’ 
1821-(1833). 

Stump Up (17. b (a).) ‘ Real Life in Lon- 
don, by Pierce Egan, vol. i, p. 93 and 
footnote (Methuen, 1904, based on 1821 
edition) : 

‘She shall stump up the rubbish before I 
leave her.’ 
Footnote. ‘‘ Stump up the rubbish— 
Meaning she (or he) shall pay, or find 
money. 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY; 


Anp OTHERS OF THE NAME. 


THE opening words of this title formed the 
title, or the main title, of three of my 
articles upon this ancient family of Lumley 


on 27 Aug. 1938 (clxxv. 149), the second (cor- 
rectively as to one portion only of the first), 
on 4 Feb. 1939 (clxxvi. 88) and the third on 
26 Sept. 1942 (clxxxiii. 182). Another article 
had as main title ‘Lumleys of Harleston,’ 
co. Northampton, and appeared in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ on 7 Mar. 1942 (clxxxii. 182). Yet an- 
other dealt with ‘ Three Unplaced Lumleys’ 
and appeared in ‘ N. and Q.’ on 6 Dec. 1941 
(clxxxi. 316). 

With the last I need not trouble, for it con- 
sisted only of queries to which no reply has 
yet been forthcoming. 

The Lumleys of Harleston—the subject of 
the fourth of the above-mentioned articles— 
were doubtless, as I therein pointed out, des- 
cended from some junior scion in the line of 
the earlier Lumleys of Harleston (afterwards 
of Clipston in the same county) who descended 
from Roger (also called Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
born circa 1275, brother of Sir Robert de Lum- 
ley, Knight, born in 1272. 

These two brothers, as I have already shown, 
were the two sons of Sir Roger de Lumley, 
Knight (ob. before 1297) and Sibilla née de 
Morewic (circa 1248-1298) his wife, eldest of 
the three daughters and co-heiresses of the 
great Northumbrian feudal baron Hugh de 
Morewic (0b. circa 1261-2) and of Agnes née 
Heyford, his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Roger de Heyford; such Hugh de Morewic 
being thus also of Heyford, Harleston, etc., 
co. Northampton, in right of his said wife. 

I have also shown that by charter of 24 Mar. 
1306 Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, gave all 
his Northamptonshire estates, some of which 
had come to him on his mother’s death and 
the rest of which he had himself acquired, to 
his said brother Roger (or Sir Roger) de Lum- 
ley, and that it was thus that the latter came 
to settle at Harleston, whilst Sir Robert re- 
tained for himself all his large estates in co. 
Durham and elsewhere in the North which 
had come down to him on his father’s side, 
this family having already been strongly 
settled in co. Durham as far back as the time 
of Edward the Confessor (1041-1066). 

The family was thus clearly both ‘ An- 
cient ’’ and ‘‘ Northern.’’ 

As to its antiquity, I may well recall the 
amusing incident which occurred on the visit 
of James I (1603-1625) to Lumley Castle, co. 
Durham, in the time of John, Lord Lumley 
(ob, 1609). 

On that occasion, the then Bishop of Dur- 
ham was expatiating to the King on the 
pedigree of their noble host, without sparing 
him a single ancestor, direct or collateral, 
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the founder of the family, to Lord Lumley 
himself, when at last the King, wearied with 
the eternal blazon, stayed him with the ex- 
clamation: ‘‘Oh, mon, gang na further. I 
maun digest the knowledge I ha’ this day 
gained ; for I didna ken that Adam’s ither 
nam was Lumley.’’ This incident of over 
three centuries ago will be found duly recorded 
in ‘ Records of the Lumleys of Lumley Castle,’ 
by Edith Milner, edited by Edith Benham, 
1904, p. 92; and it was again referred to in 
the Daily Mirror of October 1935. 


The Epithet ‘‘ Northern.”’ 


But—though no one questions the propriety 
of the epithet ‘‘ Ancient ’’ in connection with 
this family—several readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
have asked me why I am so insistent on the 
insertion of the further epithet ‘‘ Northern,”’ 
their enquiry generally ending with the ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Was there ever any other family of 
Lumley to necessitate differentiation ? ”’ 

Curiously enough, the self-same question 
was put to me some six or seven years ago by 
Captain Roger Lumley, then M.P., now Sir 
Roger Lumley, G.C.I.E., Governor of Bom- 
bay—heir apparent to the Earl of Scarbrough, 
K.G., the present head of the family—when 
I was visiting him at Lumley Castle. 

For the general interest of readers I ven- 
ture to crave space here to ‘‘ reply ’’ to such 
question, which is one readily susceptible of 
answer. 

Most certainly there was another family— 
old maybe, but not to be described as ancient 
—which came to bear and bore the surname of 
Lumley, and I will deal with it at once. 


The Southern Family of Lumley. 


This was the Essex family of Lumley, but it 
was not of British origin. It was of Italian 
origin and its history will be found sufficiently 
set forth by the late Mr. Thomas Wright in 
his ‘ History and Topography of the County 
of Essex,’ published by George Virtue in Lon- 
don, 1835. 

The surname of this Southern family of 
Lumley, on its arrival in England, was first 
spelt Lomeley and also Lomelin, it being 
derived from Laumelin in the Duchy of 
Milan. 

The earliest of this family to settle here was 
Dominico Lomelini, who became Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber to Henry VIII (1509- 
1547), commanded a troop of horse at the 
Siege of Boulogne, and in 1560—during the 
reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603)—was granted 
an annuity of £200. 

WE grentccn, Sir Martin Lumley, Knight, 


\ 





was Sheriff of London in 1614 and Lord Mayor 
of London in 1621; and it was he who, in the 
year of his Mayoralty, purchased Bardfield 
Hall in the Half-Hundred of Freshwell, ¢o, 
Essex. 

He was succeeded on his death in 1634, by 
his son and heir Martin Lumley, who was 
created a Baronet in 1640 and in the same 
year was elected a Member of Parliament. 

Bardfield Hall remained in the possession 
of this family for over a century—for 108 
years, to. be precise—namely, until the year 
1729, when, in the time of Sir James Lumley, 
Fourth Baronet, it was sold under Act of 
Parliament. 


A Third Family of Lumley. 

There is also a third family now bearing 
the name of Lumley, being a family which 
in the later half of the last century assumed 
the surname of Lumley in place of its own 
patronymic, which, if my memory be not at 
fault, was Sloman. I am not aware of any 
connection between this third family and 
either the Ancient Northern family of Lumley 
or the above-mentioned Southern family of 
Lumley. 

Yet Another Lumley. 


As I am thus placing the various families 
of the name of Lumley in their respective 
groups, I ought not to close without a passing 
mention of a man who rose to prominence 
under the surname of Lumley, though—again 
—not a Lumley by .birth. 

He was Benjamin Lumley (1811-1875). 
Born Benjamin Levy—son of Lewis Levy, a 
Jewish merchant of Canada who died in Lon- 
don in or about 1831—he, early in life, 
assumed the surname of Lumley in place of 
his own patronymic of Levy, and, after first 
practising as a solicitor (having been admitted 
as such in 1832), he became well-known as the 
lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. His name 
is famous in legal annals from the important 
case of ‘‘ Lumley v. Gye’’ in 1853, wherein 
he successfully sued Frederick Gye the 
younger, of the then rival establishment, the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, 
for having caused Mlle Joanna Wagner to 
break her contract with him and to appear 
at such rival house under such Frederick Gye 
instead, The case will be found reported in 
Ellis and Blackburn’s ‘ Reports,’ vol. ii, p. 
216, the ‘ Law Journal ’ (Queen’s Bench), vol. 
xxii, 463, ‘The Jurist,’ vol. xvii, 827, and 
the ‘ Weekly Reporter,’ vol. i, 432. 

A full account of his life will be found by 
those interested in the ‘ D.N.B.’ vol. xxxiv. 
I am not aware of his having had any connet- 
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tion with any of the three separate families 
of Lumley with which I have now dealt; nor 
am I aware of his ever having married. He 
died, at the age of 64, on 17 Mar. 1875 and 
was buried at West Ham. 

I trust that I have now sufficiently answered 
the question which arose in manner already 
indicated. 

L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

Athenaeum Club, S.W. 


OSEPH ADDISON’S  ‘‘ MAN-PLAN- 
TER.’’—In The Guardian, No. 155, for 
Tuesday, 8 Sept. 1713, Addison, writing 
on the utility of learning to the female sex, 
mentioned ‘‘ Hipparchia, the famous She 
Cynick, who arrived at such a Perfection in 
her Studies, that she Conversed with her Hus- 
band, or Man-planter, in broad Day-light, 
and in the open Streets.’’ I quote from the 
first edition; all later editions that I have 
seen follow this wording. In the Greek of 
Diogenes Laertius, the source for this account 
of Hipparchia, there is no explanatory word 
or phrase to suggest ‘‘ or Man-planter,’’ Addi- 
son’s comment upon ‘‘ Husband.’’ I say this 
upon authority of the text of Diogenes Laer- 
tius presented by R. D. Hicks in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 

Neither ‘‘man-planter’’ nor the non-hyphen- 
ated compound “‘ man planter ’’ appears in 
Partridge’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English,’ in Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Dictionary of Slang and Its Analogues,’ in 
Thomas Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English,’ or in Joseph Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ The ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles ’ 
(vi, 102, col. a) merely states that there is the 
hyphenated word ‘‘ man-planter,’’ and gives 
no example of its being used. Partridge, op. 
cit., defines ‘‘ plant a man”’ as ‘“‘ to copu- 
late,’ and calls it colloquial English of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Addison of course used ‘‘ man-planter’”’ in 
the slang sense indicated in the above defini- 
tion in Partridge. He did this apparently in 
order to make unmistakeable the unusual 
meaning he wished to give to ‘ conversed ”’ 
—the now obsolete meaning of ‘‘ held sexual 
intercourse.’ A similar use of ‘‘con- 
versed ’’ occurs in The Guardian, No. 165 (19 
Sept. 1713), also by Addison: ‘‘ Being asked 
by some of her Sex, in how long a time a 
Woman might be allowed to pray to the Gods, 
after having conversed with a Man? [f it 
were her Husband,’’ says she, the next Day; 


The word ‘“‘ man-planter,’’ or the phrase 
‘“‘man planter,’’ with the meaning explained 
above, seems to have had no noted use in 
English other than this (now quoted) one by 
Addison in 1713, 

Wirtiiam D. Templeman. 

University of Illinois. 


NGLISH PUBLICATIONS OF POE’S 
‘“VALDEMAR CASE.’ — To supple- 
ment my notes on contemporary texts 
of Poe’s tales, I am now able to give 
full particulars of the English publications 
of his story ‘The Facts in the Case of M. 
Valdemar,’ which followed its appearance in 
the American Review for December 1845. 
These reprints have often been mentioned by 
Poe scholars, and the first two were dis- 
cussed by Poe himself in Graham’s Magazine, 
March 1848, but I have not met with any 
exact record of the dates, etc. 

The story, headed ‘ Mesmerism in America,’ 
was reprinted in the London Morning Post, 
Monday, 5 Jan., 1846 (No. 22, 492, pp. 7 and 
8) with a two-paragraph introduction, in 
which the editor indicated that he did not 
believe the story. 

It was copied from the Post into ‘ The 
Popular Record of Modern Science,’ London, 
Saturday, 10 Jan. 1846 (No. 41, pp. 17-20) 
with a new introduction, in which the editors 
of the Record indicated that they thought the 
story might well be true. The heading was 
‘ Mesmerism in America. Death of M. Valde- 
mar, of New York.’ The Record had already, 
in its issue of 29 Nov. 1845 (No. 35, pp. 126- 
129) published Poe’s ‘ Mesmeric Revelation ’ 
with the title ‘The Last Conversation of a 
Somnambule,’ and had taken that also for 
fact—apparently following in the footsteps of 
some American newspapers ! 

The third English reprint is the pamphlet 
Mesmerism ‘‘in articulo mortis’’ London 
1846. This has a new and different introduc- 
tion; the idea that the pamphlet was pro- 
duced by the publishers of the Record is incor- 
rect. The publishers of the pamphlet were 
Short and Co., 8 King Street, Bloomsbury. 
The Record was “‘ printed for the proprietor, 
by Clement Armand . . . 46 Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street, in the Parish of St. Mary- 
le-bone; and published by Anthony Deville 
. . . 67 Strand, all in the County of Middle- 
sex.’ 

The assistance of Mr. C. C. Shearcroft, 
Superintendent of the British Museum News- 
paper Library, who kindly sent me details, 
after I communicated to him approximate 





if a Stranger, never.”’ 





dates based) on Poe‘s statements, is most 
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grateful'y acknowledged. Poe, of course, wrote 
both his mesmeric stories as pure fiction, and 
commented ironically on readers and pub- 
lishers who were taken in, for it must be 
acknowledged that the stories are both fan- 
tastic, though told with a  verisimilitude 
worthy of Detoe. 

It is amusing to note that so long ago as 
1855 the author of an anonymous book called 
‘Rambles and Reveries of an Art Student,’ 
at p. 37, pointed out that Poe’s probable 
source of M. Valdemar (who was mesmerised 
when dying, kept on talking with the mesmeri- 
zer and friends after declaring he was dead, 
and finally fell to pieces when an attempt was 
made to awaken him) is to be found in the 
‘Seeress of Prevorst,’ which had been repub- 
lished in this country about 1845. The seeress 
lived several hours beyond what was con- 
sidered possible, being in mesmeric connection 
with her physician. Professor S. Foster 
Damou »voints out to me that Mary Ann 
Atwood, ‘ Early Magnetism,’ London, 1846, 
p. 116, refers to the story of the seeress as fact. 


T. O. Massort. 
New York, U.S.A. 


‘WO CRAFTSMEN.—Four months ago 
(clxxxii, 309) I gave myself the pleasure 

of calling attention to an essay by Mr. H. J. 
Massingham, and now a happy coincidence 
prompts me to’ do the same again. That 
essay was on William Barnes, in Time and 
Tide for May 16. In Time and Tide for 
September 12 Mr. Massingham had an essay 
on “ The Village Craftsman.’’ But let us 
have the coincidence first. The Catalogue of 
the Red Cross Sale finds occasion to quote 
from Mr. Cyril Davenport’s book on Roger 
Payne, the bookbinder, this passage on a 
disciple : 5 

Charles Hering had more to do with Payne dur- 
ing his lifetime and after his death than any other 
binder. . . Hering found many of Payne’s bind- 
ings left unfinished in his workshop, and as he had 
all Payne’s stamps at his command he carefully 
finished everything that Payne had left incomplete. 
By this unique experience Hering became so imbued 
with Payne’s ideas that he became able, using 
Payne’s own stamps, to bind a book so exactly 
in Payne’s style that, if he had wished to do so, 
he could easily have made a large and profitable 
addition to the few existing Payne bindings, be- 
cause it would be impossible to distinguish the real 
from the false without some documentary 
authority. 

Mr. Massingham’s village craftsman is a 
chairmaker : 

From the multitudes of his tools he picked out 


a hooking iron, used for tapering the ends of the 
spars of a Windsor back, and said it was at least 





a century old. He had had it all his life and as q 
boy had known the smith who had made it. Again 
that personal equation, work, person, the handing 
down from generation to generation all inter. 
grated. So we talked and it seemed to me that 
this man’s feeling for his work and for the nature, 
quality and substance of what he worked in was a 
truly religious one. How illusory is the division 
we make between what we call Art and what we 
called village Craftsmanship ! Here was a man 
who was an artist literally to his finger-tips and 
yet was but a village workman. Subtility was at 
one with simplicity. 
MEmoRABILIST. 


ISRAELI AND BAUM.—Patmore said 

_that nothing made the Blessed Virgin ¢0 
amiable in his eyes as St. Augustine’s sugges. 
tion that she may have been capable of a little 
vanity. Nothing has made Disraeli more 
amiable in my eyes as the following anecdote: 

Beaconsfield once described his experiences of an 
old retainer—almost certainly Baum—thus: “ For 
the first five years he was with me I found him a 
most excellent servant; for the next five years he 
was a faithful and interesting friend; and for the 
last five years he has been a most indulgent master, 

Having read it, I know that Lord Beacons. 
field was a good man. Had he read it, Pat- 
more would have wavered in his detestation. 
Everything makes Father Gerard Hopkins 
amiable in my eyes, and nothing more than 
his rebuke of Patmore’s sneer at Disraeli as 
the Jew. ‘ The false English nobles and their 
Jew.’ (See their letters of 6 and 9 Dec. 1883.) 


Fanny Price. 


LECKER AND BYRON.—If  Flecker’s 
poems as a whole are little read nowa- 
days, many people continue to remeinber his 
‘Tenebris Interlucentem.’ Perhaps _ they 
remember it more affectionately because of 
their having forgotten that great poem ‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon.’ 

There can be no doubt of the ancestry of 
Flecker’s poem, The ghosts, one of whom 
draws a brother to his side, recall Byron’s 
prisoner and his memories of his brother ; and 
‘* A linnet who had lost her way ’’ and sang 
on a blackened bough of Hell combines 
Byron’s ‘‘A sunbeam which hath lost its 
way ”’ (1. 31) and the bird, ‘‘ A visitant from 
Paradise,’ which suddenly flew into the du 
geon and carolled so long andi sweetly : 

It sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me: 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ’twas mortal—well I knew. 
(Il. 287-90). 

From Mr. J. C. Squire’s preface to the 

‘Collected Poems,’ we learn that Flecker 
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originally wrote the poem in pentameters. In 
finally coming to rest in tetrameters, the 
poem seems to have reverted instinctively to 
its source. 

e GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


“DLANCHER”’ AND “ SHEWEL.’’—The 
good Nares, so often a help in need, 
having no ‘O.E.D.’ to consult, went wrong 
about these two words for the same thing—a 
scare of feathers, rags or white papers strung 
on a line, to head off game in the desired 
direction. Mayor on Ascham’s ‘ Schole- 
master’ quotes a lively letter from Oxford 
(1535) on the destruction of Duns Scotus’ 
works, how ‘‘ wee fownd one Master Greene- 
field a Gentleman of Buckinghamshire gath- 
ering up part of the said book leaves (us he 
said) to make him Sewels or Blaunshers to 
keepe the Deere within the wood.’’ Readers of 
Virgil will remember the formido with its 
pumceae pennae (Georg. 3, 372), and this is 
a possible sense of alae (Aen. 4, 121) where 
Morris renders ‘‘ the feathered scare-lines.’’ 
In Aen, 12, 750 Aeneas hunts Turnus like 
some stag, ‘‘ puniceae. saeptum formidine 
mnnae.”’. Ovid refers to the same thing in 
*Met.’, 15, 475, ‘‘ Nec formidatis cervos 
illudite pennis,’? where Dryden gives the 
colour ‘“‘ purple.’’ Lucan, 4, 438, implies a 
smell-scare as well as a sight-scare, ‘‘ Sic dum 
pavidos formidine cervos Claudat odoratae 
metuentes aera pennae . . . venator,’’ fear- 
ing the tainted air from the feather. Gratius 
Faliscus explains how this was done. Vul- 
tures’ feathers were fixed alternately with 
those of swans, the one terribiles species, 
whereas ‘‘ Ab vulture dirus avaro Turbat 
odor silvis.’”’ Oppian, ‘Cyn.’, 3, 398, says 
coloured ribbons or bright feathers were used, 
and mentions those of swan, stork and vul- 
ture, in bear-hunting ; also for deer (‘ Hal.’, 
4, 588). Apuleius ‘ Apol.’, 60, refuting an 
absurd charge of making magic with burnt 
feathers, puns on the word, saying he does not 
fear ‘‘ pinnarum formidines.’’ Lastly Sen- 
ea, ‘Hippol.’, 46, ‘‘ Picta rubenti linea 
penna Vano eludat terrore feras’’; ‘ Oed.’, 
758,.Actaeon, changed to a stag, ‘‘ Metuit 
Motas Zephyris plumas’’; and there is an 
interesting simile in ‘ de Ira,’ 2, 11, 5, ‘‘ feras 
linea pinnis distincta in insidias agit .. . ab 
ipso effectu dicta formido; vanis enim vana 
terrori sunt. . . Sic itaque ira metuitur, quo- 
modo umbra ab infantibus, a feris rubens 
pinna.’’ The Greek term was pnpw6os. I 
can find no grounds for the suggestion that 
in ‘Jer.’ 48, 43, ‘‘ fear and the - and the 
snare’ refers to the formido; still less likely 





is the reference in Isaiah, xiv, 17, ‘the 
noise of the fear.’”’ Some sort of bogey seems 
to be indicated. 

GrorGE G. LoAne. 


OTES FROM THE ‘ 0.E.D.’—The follow- 
ing will have special interest to some of 
our querists : 


Baitirr. 1. One charged with public ad- 
ministrative authority in a certain district. 
(a) In England, formerly applied to the 
King’s officers generally, especially sheriffs, 
mayors, etc., nominated by him, but especially 
to the chief officer of a hundred. (b) Used 
as the English form of the title of the bailly 
or first civil officer in the Channel Islands. 

2. An officer of justice under a sheriff, who 
executes writs and processes, distrains and 


arrests; a warrant Officer, pursuivant, or 
catchpoll, 
Baittwickx. A district or place under the 


jurisdiction of a bailie or bailiff. Guernsey, 
Alderney, and Sark compose the Bailiwick of 
Guernsey. 

Bank. A high ground, height, hill, 
Obsolete except in northern dialect. 

The slope or acclivity of a hill, a hillside, 
a brae; a ‘“‘ hanger.’’ Still common in the 
north. 

An artificial earthwork, an embankment, 
especially for military use. Obsolete. 

Epce. The crest of a sharply pointed ridge ; 
frequent in topographical names, as Swirrel 
Edge, Striding Edge. More frequently, how- 
ever, names of this kind denote escarpments 
terminating a plateau. e.g., Millstone Edge, 
Bamford Edge. 

Por-BoILer. 
trative quotation is 
Review, 27 Aug. 1864: 

Artists and novelists of a certain stamp joke 
about “ pot-boilers *-—the name facetiously given to 
hasty, worthless pictures and books... com- 
posed for the simple and sole purpose of being 
sold under cover of a reputation. 

Precincr. A district defined for purposes 
of government or representation; a district 
over which a person or body has jurisdiction ; 
also a division of a city, town, or parish. 

(1647) ‘‘ Dioceses have also been divided 
into inferiour Precincts, called Deaneries, or 
Decaneries. . . The smallest Precinct. was that 
of the Parish, the oversight wheréof was the 
Presbyters work.’’ 

(1776) This ward is divided into ten pre- 
cincts. 

Srewartry. A former territorial division 
of Scotland under the jurisdiction of a 
steward (who is defined as a magistrate ori- 


fell. 


The first illus- 


Colloquial. 
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ginally appointed by the King to administer 
crown lands), 

Two of the stewartries, that of Orkney and 
Shetland, and that of Kirkcudbright, were 
identical with the present counties, and the 
term is still used instead of county as the 
official designation of these districts. Else- 
where the stewartry was of smaller extent 
than the county. As an administrative divi- 
sion, the stewartry was abolished in 1748. 

Warp. An administrative division of a 
borough or city; originally a district under 
the jurisdiction of an alderman; now usually 
a district which elects its own councillors to 
represent it on the city or town council. 

WarpmotTe. A meeting of the citizens of 
a ward; especially in the City of London, a 
meeting of the liverymen of a ward under the 
presidensy of the alderman. 

Ep. 


L SANTO NINO DE LA GUARDIA.—In 
his singularly unsuccessful attempt to dis- 
prove the history of the Santo Nifio de La 
Guardia—English Historical Review, April 
1889, and ‘ Chapters from the Religious His- 
tory of Spain,’ Philadelphia, 1890, pp. 436-68 
—the late Dr. H. C. Lea is emphatic that 
“the Holy See appears never to have for- 
mally admitted ‘the cult of the Santo Nifio,’ ’’ 
and further he remarks: ‘‘ The cult of the 
Santo Nifio would appear to be in derogation 
of the bull Coelestis issued in 1634 by Urban 
VIII ”’ to check any irregularity in venerat- 
ing as saints those who have neither been 
beatified nor canonized by Rome. 

All this, however, is in error. The Office, 
with proper lections, antiphons, and hymns, 
““In festo S. Pueri Innocentis et Mart. 
Christophori de la Guardia Nuncupati,”’ is 
to be found in the Breviary, printed at Rome, 
1840, of the Italian province of the Trini- 
tarians, The Sixth Lesson at Matins con- 
cludes : 


Pius VII, Pontifex Maximus, graciously per- 
mitted that the Feast of the Innocent Santo Nijfio 
Christopher should be celebrated with a Proper 
Office throughout the diocese of Toledo. 


The general rubrics of the Breviary under 
25 Sept. say: 

Upon the 13th day of July, 1832, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites apnroved the Proper Office 
of the Holy Innocent, the Boy Christopher, 
Martyr, and granted it to our Order to be solemnly 
recited upon the 25th day of September each year, 
upon which day the Feast is to be observed as a 
double major. 


Very shortly after the martyrdom cf the 
Santo Nifio, a house of Trinitarians had been 








built hard by the cave, itself consecrated as 
a church, where the child was slain, and the 
great Trinitarian beato Simon de Rojas, the 
trusty counsellor of Philip III of Spain and 
tutor to the royal princes, was celebrated Por 
his burning devotion to the Boy Martyr. 


MontTaGuE SUMMERS. 


OHNSON ON BANKS’S GOAT.—Boswell 
(4th edition), gives the epigram thus; 
Perpetua ambita bis terra praemia lactis 

Haec habet altrici Capra secunda Jovis 

But a note in the Didot edition of the Greek 
Anthology gives perpetui which I like better; 
‘unfailing ’’ suits the milk better than the 
reward. Mr. VERNON RENDALL informs me 
that pempetui is read in the Dublin edition of 
1816-17, which also gives the useful informa. 
tion that the epigram was meant for the goat’s 
collar. Boswell’s four-line version makes 
clear what the reward was, though it misses 
out the milk. Johnson’s excessive brevity 
leaves the reward to be guessed. Here is an 
attempt to be explicit in two lines: 

Twice round the globe this goat supplied unfail- 

ing milk, next best 

To Jove’s own nurse, rewarded now with pas- 

turage—and rest. 

The note mentioned suggests that Johnson 
imitated ‘ Anth. Pal.’, 9, 224, where the goat 
that nourished Augustus at sea says she will 
certainly. reach the stars, as her fosterling is 
no less than Zeus. There is not much imita 
tion, if any. 


G.G.i 


AILIWICK: BAILIFF.—Kelly observes 
that in the reign of Edward III the town 

of Buckingham was governed by a mayor and 
two bailiffs, and in that of Henry VIII by a 
bailiff and burgesses. The inference to be 
drawn is that, whereas in the first case the 
term bailiff presupposes a wide area of juris- 
diction, in the second and! third its operation 
was restricted to urban local government, 
originally fulfilled as a subsidiary office, 
accompanied by a colleague of the same 
status, both under a mayor. Afterwards the 
office of bailiff, we see, usurps the dignity of 
the chief citizen. Kelly remarks that Buck- 
ingham was not regularly incorporated until 
the reign of Queen Mary. (Her Charter, and 
a later one of Charles II, by the way, are 
still preserved in the mayor’s parlour.) It is 
a moot point whether, after a borough had 
received a charter, the term bailiff dis 
appeared from the civic list of local town 
governors. The word bailiwick, however, 
taken to mean the jurisdiction of a bailiff, 
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does not, so far as I am aware, occur in rela- 
tion to borough legislation, though its sepa- 
rate significance in respect, of woods and 
forests, as in the case of Savernake, Wilts, 
where ‘‘ various sub-foresters each had charge 
of one of the sections called bailiwicks ’’ (‘ The 
English Woodland,’ John Rodgers, Batsford, 
1941, pp. 63-64) is apparent. One may 
assume that references to a Calendar of 
Inquisitions of 1252, cited by E. Jervoise 
respecting the boundaries of the bailiwick of 
Buckingham, imply that these extended much 
farther afield than the limits of the borough, 
for Thoty Bridge has been given also as a 
boundary of the bailiwick of’ Wackefeld 
(Wakefield Lawn near Potterspury) in the 
Forest of Witlewood (Whittlewood) (vide 
‘Ancient Bridges of Mid and Eastern Eng- 
land,’ Archit. Press, 1932, p. 82). The con- 
text of bailiwick in both cases implies a 
woodland sense. 
INQUIRER. 


RNOLD AND THE CAMBRIDGE 
PLATONISTS.—Im a letter of 11 March 
1877, Arnold says: 

I have promised Macmillan to make a volume 
out of the best of Hales and Whichcote, and Cud- 
worth’s two sermons. I shall write twenty pages 
of introduction, and call the volume Broad Church 
in the Seventeenth Century. I think it will do 
good. 

This design was not carried out, but in 
1882 there was produced a book entitled ‘ The 
Natural Truth of Christianity: Selections 
from the ‘‘ Select Discourses ’’ of John Smith, 
M.A., with an Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by Wm. Metcalfe.’ 
Actually this ‘‘ Introduction’’ consists of 
three-and-a-half pages from Arnold’s Sion 
College Address (1876) on ‘The Church of 
‘England’ included in his ‘ Last Essays on 
Church and Religion,’ 1877. In it Arnold says 
of Hales, Whichcote, Cudiworth, Henry More 
and John Smith: ‘‘In them lies enshrined 
what the latitude men have of value for us 
.. . Given some day, and by some hand, it 
surely will be, ‘‘ and thereupon we may sup- 

pose that MacMillan extracted the mentioned 

promise from him. Arnold’s desire was partly 
fulfilled in the volume of 1882, for which he 
gave ‘‘ kind permission ’’ for the use of the 
long extract from his lecture of 1876 as an 
introduction.’’?. His desire was-carried further 
to fulfilment in Mr. E. T. Campagnac’s ‘ The 

Cambridge Platonists: being selections from 

the writings of Whichcote, Smith, and Culver- 

wel’ (1901, and still happily in print). 


A. M. 





Readers’ Queries. 


AMB AND DOLLARS IN ENGLAND, 
1821.—Lamb’s essay, ‘Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinions on Whist,’ appeared first in the 
London Magazine for February 1821. He 
writes of the lady, ‘‘ I once knew her to for- 
feit a rubber (a five-dollar stake) because she 
would not take advantage of the turn-up 
knave. . .’”? Why not “a guinea stake ’’? 
Mrs. Battle is represented as thoroughly 
English, with Plumer ancestors going back 
to the days of George II. There is nothing 
American about her that I can find. What 
then has she to do with a reckoning in dollars, 
not, so far as I know, usual for English cur- 
vad at the time—not, at any rate, in private 
ife ? 

Have the dollars crept in as the result of 
Lamb’s commercial work at the South-Sea 
House? In 1821 he was employed at the 
India House. But it is to the former that 
he refers when he speaks of Mrs. Battle’s 
‘“maternal uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom 
I have elsewhere celebrated).’’ That is, in 
the first of the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ on ‘ The 
South-Sea House.’ It appeared in the Lon- 
don Magazine for August 1820. I suggest that 
this rather incongruous detail of dollars came 
into Lamb’s mind because he was thinking of 
that House. He left it in 1792 but he had 
been celebrating it in his prose for the London 
only a few months before he turned to Sarah 
Battle. 

V. R. 


OUTHEY’S ‘ JOAN OF ARC.’—Can any- 
one tell me whether the two manuscript 
copies of the first, unpublished version of 
Southey’s ‘ Joan of Arc’ are still in existence 
and if so, where they are to be found ? Southey 
gave one of them to his friend Grosvenor C. 
Bedford, of London and Brixton, Surrey, and 
the other to his publisher, Joseph Cottle, of 
Bristol. Or if anyone could put me in touch 
with members of the families of these men, 
I should be very grateful. 


BENJAMIN W. 
Durham, North Carolina, U.S.A. 


OMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. — In 
the American Historical Review for April 
1942, Mr. Y. Z. Chang investigates evidence 
of connection between the Chinese system of 
competitive examinations and their incorpora- 
tion in the nineteenth century English Civil 
Service Reforms. He arrives at no definite 
conclusion, but his paper suggests further 


FaRLy. 
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questions. An essential part of the machinery 
of competitive examinations is a system of 
marking or at the least of classing. When 1s 
any such first met with? In particular how 
far back to making up to ten, marking up 
to a hundred, and marking by a, B, and » 
go, here or elsewhere ? 


AnTHONY R. WAGNER. 


GRAFFITO IN PEBMARSH CHURCH.— 
The Graffito of which a rubbing is here 





reproduced, occurs on the East jamb of the 
porch door in Pebmarsh Church, Essex, very 





the said Sir Geoffrey’s second son, who was 
likewise named Geoffrey. According to the 
‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. viii, p. 287. Sir 
Geoffrey pére had only two daughters viz. 
Isobel, a nun, and Elizabeth, who, after being 
abducted by a clerk named John of Ellerker, 
was married to Walter, son of Sir Walter 
Gloucester. Geoffrey Luttrell fils was married 
when a mere child to his sister-in-law Con- 
tantia Scrope. Neither of them are mentioned 
in Sir Geoffrey pére’s will, in which he made 
provision for no less than sixteen of his rela- 
tions, and it seems certain that the marriage 





low down, only about two feet from the floor. 
What is it? A mason’s mark? A somewhat 
grotesque crucifix? Or a child’s drawing of a 
crossbow ? 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


UTTRELL-CHA WORTH.—The ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ vol. iii, p. 153, states that Sir 
Thomas Chaworth, who died 1370-71, married 
Jane, daughter of Geoffrey Luttrell. 
Who was this Geoffrey Lutrell? Apparently 
he was neither Sir Geoffrey Luttrell of Irm- 
ham, to whom we owe the famous Psalter, nor 


of Geoffrey fils and Constantia Scrope was 
never consummated and that he died in his 
father’s lifetime. 

The families of Luttrell and Chaworth had 
evidently some connexion, for in his will Sir 
Geoffrey pére left to Thomas Chaworth of 
Osberton, his esquire, 50 marcs over and 
above 50 marcs due to him on the testator’s 
bond, and to William de Chaworth, his cham- 
berlain, the sum of 40 shillings; and Thomas 
de Chaworth was appointed one of Sit 





Geoffrey’s executors. 
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Is it possible that just for once the ‘ Com- 
plete Peerage’ has gone astray, and that 
either Sir Geoffrey Luttrell had a_ third 
daughter, Jane, or that Sir Thomas Chaworth 
married someone else ? 

G. H. V. 


L }DDELL AND SCOTT (See post p. 322). 
—In the last edition of this famous 
Lexicon, there is a statement under the word 
dyovets which was not in the former one. The 
Editors say it is ‘‘ Hebraism for tappyaia.” 
They quote two N.T. texts as illustrating this, 
2 Cor. vi, 11, and Eph. vi, 19. My concord- 
ance only gives one occurrence for dvovers 
in N.T., namely the latter of these, and as 
both words appear in the same sentence I 
cannot see how one can be a Hebraism for 
the other. Can any of your readers explain? 


oe: Bek. 
Belfast. 


HE ALPHABET IN CHANTRY 

SCHOOLS.—The Patent Roll of 17 Hy. VI 
and the Calendar of Inquisitiones ad quod 
damnum for the same year show that Eliza- 
beth, d. and h. of Sir John Trillowe, wife of 
Sir- John Blaket and widow of Sir William 
Wilcotes, gave lands in North Leigh, Wilcote 
and Eynsham to William Mortymer and 
William Brayles, chaplains, for the endow- 
ment of a chantry in the church of North 
Leigh for the souls of her two husbands, her 
two sons, and herself (Kighty-fourth Report 
of the Oxfordshire Arch. Soc.). 

The windows of the lovely fan-vaulted 
chapel, then built to the north. of the chancel, 
retain a part of their original glazing, the 
most notable feature of which is a series of 
the letters of the alphabet, ‘inely and boldly 
drawn in yellow stain. They are capitals, of 
Lombardic form, each about four inches in 
height. 

I had somewhere read, unfortunately with- 
out making a note of the source, that exam- 
ples of this kind are to be found in other 
ch:.atry chapels and that they were used by 
the chantry priests in teaching choir boys to 
read. Now, in examining for another pur- 
pose the foundation charter of the chantry 
founded’ by William Fettiplace in Childrey 
Church, Berks, in 1526 (printed at length in 
‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ vol. 
lv, and discussed by A. F. Leach in ‘ Schools 
of Medieval England,’ p. 300), I find that in 
the detailed curriculum prescribed for the 
chaplain who is to teach the boys of the parish 
“such things as are necessary for serving the 





priest at Mass’’ the alphabet is expressly 
mentioned. This provision would seem to 
account for its presence in the windows at 
North Leigh. Further evidence, documentary 
or architectural, would be welcome. 


EK. A. GrReentnc LamMsBorn. 


LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD 

BYRON OF 1821.—In this, J. G. Lock- 
hart, under the pseudonym of ‘‘ John Bull ”’ 
writes : 

. . if he be as harsh a tax-gatherer as he is a 
critic, certes ! the great William Wordsworth must 
be a great bore, and curses not loud but deep must 
be daily echoed by 

“All that ancient brotherhood of hills !” 

. . . the worthy Mr. Bowles is a man quite un- 
able to write any thing, that either your Lordship 
or any man alive could care a farthing for, and 
can do nothing but sit at home in his vicarage, 
moping and sighing, not even venturing to take 
his usual hand at whist with the good spinsters 
over the way, lest they should have heard of Lord 
Byron’s “ awful pamphlet,” and 

“Turn cold regards upon the reverend man.” 

What, under heaven, is more sublime than his 
Southey’s] grave, serious, downright pangyric upon 
imself for his “introduction” (as he com- 
placently enough calls it) of hexameter verse into 
English literature? 

“I first adventure, follow me who list.” 

From what sources do the three quotations 
come ? 

A. L. Srrovt. 


‘(RIMES OF THE CLERGY.’—A copy of 

this book, by William Benbow (pub- 
lished by William Benbow, London, 1823), 
which seems to have been issued originally in 
separate parts, has come into my possession. 
It is violently hostile in the main to the clergy 
of the Established Church though it also con- 
tains a denunciation of Methodists and dis- 
senters. The author claims, in passing, to 
have been a sailor, a cobbler, and a dissenting 
preacher at Newton, near Manchester; at a 
later date, he was a well-known Chartist. The 
book consists of a catalogue of various cleri- 
cal offenders against law and morality; an 
appendix contains a vehement attack upon the 
ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland. The 
author is very bitter against the Vice Society, 
whom he accuses of securing his cage 
ment in the King’s Bench for publishing a 
few fictitious levities. In ‘ The Oxford Move- 
ment,’ (London, 1933), the author, Mr. Shane 
Leslie, refers to Benbow’s book and says that 
it was suppressed. I am anxious to learn (a) 
of the circumstances of its publication. Were 
they connected in any way with the radical 
politics of the time? (b) Was the suppression 
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referred to by Mr. Leslie due to the action of 
the Vice Society and was Benbow’s imprison- 
ment connected with it? So far as I can 
check his facts, Benbow is not over-accurate 
and makes numerous mistakes in spelling and 
local topography. The rsons arraigned 
range over many years sad Sochede two cases 
selected from the seventeenth century, those of 
Archbishop Laud and of Bishop Atherton of 
Waterford. The majority of examples cited, 
however, are taken from the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century. I should welcome 
any information about the book. 
F. H. AmMpHitett MICKLEWRIGHT. 
Southampton. 


LEXANDER OF MENSTRIE FAMILY. 

—I should be grateful to any reader who 

could augment the following pedigree of the 
above-mentioned family. 

The progenitor of the family was Alexander, 
Lord of Lochaber, thixd son of John, Lord of 
the Isles, who married on 14 June 1350 Mar- 
garet, a daughter of King Robert the Second, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Adam 
Mure of Rowallan, 

Alexander obtained the lands of Menstrie, 
and took his surname from his Christian 
name, becoming Alexander Alexander. Whom 
did he marry? He had issue:— 

Thomas Alexander = ...? 
2nd Baron of Menstrie | 





| : 
Andrew Alexander = Catherine Graham. 
3rd Baron of eat | Who were her parents? 


| 
Alexander Alexander = Elizabeth, 3rd dau. of 
4th Baron of Menstrie Thomas Douglas, of 
Lochleven, by his 
wife Eliz, Boyd. 








Andrew Alexander = . . B 
5th Baron of nen 





AVIN: HEARSEY FAMILIES. — I 
should be glad if any of your readers 
could augment the following pedigrees :— 

‘ Gavin. Beadle of Lunan Church, 
Angus. Whom did he marry? He had issue— 

1. Alexander Gavin, Beadle of Lunan 
Church. Whom did he marry? He had issue— 

(a) David Gavin. He went to Helland and 
amassed a large fortune as a merchant in 
Middleburg, and returning to Scotland he 
bought in 1758 the Langton estate, Berwick- 
shire, from the Cockburn family. He married 
firstly in 1751, in Holland Christian Maria 
Hearsey (see below) and had one daughter who 
died in 1765, aged 7, at Langton. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1770 was Lady 
Elizabeth Maitland, eldest daughter of James, 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale, He died 1773, 
Issue known. 

(b) Benjamin Gavin, who carried on his 
brother’s business after his return to Scotland, 
What is known of him? 

2. Margery Gavin, She married, in Hol- 
land, in 1742, David Smith, a master mariner, 
who is thought to have been a member of the 
family of Smith, of Clare, co Suffolk. Her 
descendant, Sophia Smith, born at Ipswich, 
Suffolk, in 1816, is said to have been married 
to William Pilbrow, or Pilborough. What 
issue had they ? 

Andrew Hearsey, who was a member of the 
English congregation at Middleburg, married 
Margaret Corver, and had issue— 

1 Johanna Hearsey, married to George Pil- 
brow, or Pilborough, and had a daughter, 
Mary, who married a Mr. George Fullerton 
of Edinburgh. 

2. Christian Maria Hearsey, married in 
1751, David Gavin (see above). 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
a Mr. Gavin (Christian name unknown) 
settled as a feuar on the Fraser estate at 
Strichen, in Aberdeenshire. He had a second 
son William an Elder of the Kirk in 
Strichen, born 1751, who married a Margaret 
Forsyth (died in 1823 aged 80) and had, with 





‘| 
Alexander Alexander 
6th Baron of Menstrie 


= Marion Graham, dau. 
of Gilbert Graham, 
of Tartanistone. 





William Alexander = Janet, dau. and heiress 
and Ist Earl of Stirling. | of Sir William Ers- 
7th Baron of Mentsrie | kine, of Balgony. 


I have a note of the issue of William, Earl 
of Stirling. 

James SeTon-ANDERSON. 

Seton Cottage, Svringholm, Kirkcudbrightshire. 








other issue, a son, Alexander Gavin, born 
1776, a surgeon in the Royal Navy. It would 
be interesting to know whether these two 
families of Gavin were related. 


James SretTon-ANDERSON 


AVID GAVIN, OF LANGTON, BER 
WICKSHIRE.—Who were his parents 
and had he any brothers or sisters? He mar 
ried secondly 1770 Lady Elizabeth Maitland, 
eldest daughter of James, seventh Earl of 
Lauderdale, and had two daughters, Christim 
Marie Gavin, and Mary Turner Gavin. Ha 
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he any other issue? Who was his first wife, 
and had he any issue by her? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


RECEPTORIES (See clxxxiii. 19, 143, 
177).— 

Temple Fortune, north of Golders Green, 
in north-west London. Has the name any 
connection with the Knights Templars’ estate 

at Shoot-up-Hill, near Kilburn (see ante, p. 
- 176)? An old letter bears the address: 
“Templars Avenue, Golders Green,’’ which 
lends coloar to my query. 

Temple Hirst, south of Selby. Was this a 

roperty of the Templars? I ask because 

ordon Home (‘ Through Yorkshire,’ p. 52) 
associates Rawcliffe, also on the river Aire, 
with an eccentric James Hirst, born in 1738. 

Temple House: Temple Park: Temple 
Lock. These are on the Thames above Great 
Marlow. Are they to be associated with the 
manor of the Knights Templars at Bisham 
Abbey ? 


QUERIST. 
YMPHIUS: ACCARION: PHILOCA- 
LUS.—From Harper’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities’: 


Page 217-18. Bosporus. 

“,.. Nymphius tells us, on the authority 
of Accarion, that the Phrygians.. .”’ 
Page 974. Ludi Plebeii. 

“... We find from the Calendar of Philo- 
calus that the Ludi Plebeii lasted till the 
fourth century . . .”’ 

Information sought as to where further 
particulars respecting Nymphius, Accarion 
and Philocalus may be found. There appears 
to be nothing further in Harper. 

c.. ae 
gr. CELICT.—Has the identity of St. 
Celict, as thus spelled in the Introduction 
to the Duchess of Cleveland’s ‘ Roll of Battle 
Abbey,’ been definitely established ? 


GreorGe ABBOTT. 


T. ITA.—Have the hymns attributed to St. 
Ita, sixth century Irish Saint not in- 
cluded in the Roman Martyrology, been pub- 
lished? If so any particulars would oblige. 


GrorGe ABBOTT. 


PARISH BOUNDARIES.—How is it that 

some parish boundaries go along one side 
of a stream as e.g..on Singleton brook, but 
others pass down the middle of the stream as 
e.g. at Tuebrook and the Mutton brook where 
the parishes meet in the middle of the stream ? 





‘hristim 
in. Had 


H. W. U. 


















(RAVE OR GREAVES.—Rev. Thos. Cecil 

Grave, Rector of Clothall and Hatfield, 
Herts, 1780. Information wanted re connec- 
tion of Grave family with that of Cecil; and 
were the Grave family of Herts, Huguenots? 


Wm. Wapbe Porteous. 


AVIES, SIR THOMAS, LORD MAYOR, 

1677.—He left four sons: Thomas, John, 

James and Robert. Information wanted of 
their descendants, 


Wm. Wave Porteovs. 


WILLIAM PITT’S GODFATHER. — I 

shall be glad if any reader can give me 
the name. I have searched several biographies 
a only find the Earl of Chatham’s god- 
athers, 


FRANK Burritt. 


ANSOMS.—In Victorian days when whist- 

ling for a cab, was it one blast for a 

hansom and two for 4-wheeler, or vice versa ? 
I can’t remember. 


H. A. 


AMDEN.—‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ 1574. He 
says that this year the Thames estuary 


ebbed andi flowed twice in one hour. Is this 
credible ? 

BA; 
ROMAN CITY STREETS: DECUMA- 


NUS.—A plan of the Roman city of 
Timgad in south-east Algeria shows that the 
principal street running west to east was 
named Decumanus, 

Ts it the fact that the names Decuman 
Way and Decuman Gate, are fairly common 
for the chief thoroughfare bisecting a rectan- 
gular Roman town and the gates through 
which it passed beyond the walls? Am I right 
in believing that there was a Decuman Gate 
at Richborough and Alchester? Was either 
term used at Silchester? 


Atan B. ANDERSON. 


[Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary, s.v. 
decimanus, defines porta decumana as the main 
entrance of a Roman camp, placed the farthest 
from the enemy (because the tenth cohort of each 
legion was there encamped) opposite the porta 
praetoria; and it defines Decumanus limes, in 
be nia as a boundary line from east to west. 
—Eb. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — Can 

any readers help me by giving the Jocus 

*classicus of the phrase, ‘‘ Home, James; and don’t 
spare the horses ’’? 

I connect it with a drawing in Punch, and the 
tang of it is of Thackeray or ‘his period. But the 
source is obscure. 

GeorGce H. MILsTED. 
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Replies. 
OUTLYING PORTIONS OF PARISHES 
AND COUNTIES. 
(clxxxiii. 228.) 


UGDALE’S ‘ Warwick’ (1st ed. p. 481, 
1656) says: 

It will not be amisse to give some probable 
reason (for apparent proof I have none) why this 
and such parcels so encompassed (as is frequently 
seen) became thus severed from the counties 
wherein they lie; which in short I conceive to be 
no less than this, that they being originally (I mean 
before the division of Counties was absolutely 
made and settled) belonging to some great person 
whose residence was far distant and in the old 
assessments rated there continued always after- 
wards so taxt and for that respect have been and 
are still reputed part of those Shires. And that 
this was the first ground thereof will be evident 
enough from the instances that might be given 
therein through sundry parts of this realm. 


Chauncey’s ‘ Hertfordshire’ at p. 599 says : 


The reason why lands lying in one county were 
sometimes laid to the adjacent County was when 
the Sheriff of one County had Manors or Lands 
in his neighbouring County he would by com- 
position or grant from the King procure his 
Manors or Lands to be annexed to his own juris- 
diction and by reason thereof made it part of his 
own County and incorporated it with the same. 
But some conjecture that in the time of the Saxon 
Heptarchy when continual encroachments and _in- 
vasions were made by those Kings upon their 
bordering neighbours they did often incroach lands 
which ly of right in anothers country and under 
others authority and having usurped and gotten 
them would keep them by force and incorporate 
them with their own County to which they were 
adjacent. 


By the Parliamentary Boundaries Act 
1832 certain isolated parts of counties speci- 
fied in the schedule ‘‘ M ”’ were to form parts 
of the counties by which they were surrounded 
for the purpose of Parliamentary elections 
and by the Counties (Detached Parts) Act 
1844 these same parts were united to the sur- 
rounding county for all purposes. 

Schedule ‘‘ M ”’ included both isolated parts 
of counties and also merely detached parts 
(such as Cornwall east of the Tamar). 
Amongst the changes are the following :— 

Bedford. Part of Ickleford parish, to 
Herts. Swineshead parish, to Huntingdon. 

Berks. Part Great Barrington parish, to 





Gloucester. Part Inglesham parish, to Wilts. 
Part Langford parish; Little Farringdon 
——e and part Shilton parish, to Oxford. 

ucks, 


Studley parish or hamlet, to Ox- 





ford. Caversfield parish, to Oxford. Pa 
Luffield Abbey rat tomar Bhcche oe “—_ 
Derby. Measham; Stretton-in-the-fields; 
Willesley ; part of Appleby Oakthorpe ; Chil- 
cote; part of Donisthorpe; part of Raven- 
stone; part of Packington, to Leicester, 
Devon. __Thorncombe parish; Burhall 
Downs and Easthay in Axminster, to Dorset 
Dorset. Stockwood and Dallwood parishes, 
to Devon. : 
Durham. The District of Norhamshire; 
the District of Islandshire including the 
Farne Islands and Monkhouse; the parish of 
Bedlington, to Northumberland. Parish of 
Craike, to Yorks N.R. 
Gloucester. Minety parish, to Wilts. Wid 
ford parish; Shennington parish, to Oxford. 


Compton parva: Sutton-under-Brails, to 
Warwick. Part of Lea parish, to Hereford, 
Hereford. Farloe chapelry, to Shropshire, 


Rochford parish, to Worcester. 
Cascob township, to Radnor. 
Hertford. Part of Coleshill hamlet, to 
ior Part of Meppenshall parish, to Bed- 
ord, 
Huntingdon. 
to Northampton. 
Monmouth. 
Hereford. 
Oxford. Boycot township;  Lillingstone 
Lovell parish; Hackhampstead Chapelry, to 
Bucks. Great Lenhill Farm, part of Brough- 
ton Poggs parish, to Gloucester. 
Shropshire. Part of Halesowen parish, to 
Worcester, 
Southampton (Hampshire). Tithings of 
North and South Ambersham, to Sussex. 
Somerset. Holwell parish, including Buck- 
shaw tithing, to Dorset. 


Litton and 


Part of Catworth township, 


Welsh Bicknor parish, to 


Stafford. Broom and Clent parishes, to 
Worcester. ; 

Sussex. Rogate Bohunt Farm, to South- 
ampton, 

Warwick. Tutnal and Cobley hamlet, to 
Worcester. 

Wilts. Part of Wokingham parish; Hin- 


ton tithing in Hurst; Didnam tithing in 
Shinfield; Swallowfield parish, to Berks. 
Kingswood parish: Poulton parish, to Glou- 
cester. 

Worcester. Iccomb parish, to Gloucester. 

This still left several counties (notably 
Worcester) with isolated parts, but these 
have nearly all ceased. Several schemes were 
made under the Local Government Act, 1929, 
when the boundaries of parishes and other 
Local Government areas were all review 
and under the Act 21 and 22 Geo. V cap. ix 
which came into force on the 1 April 1931, the 
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complicatel boundaries of Gloucester, Wor- 
cester and Warwick were simplified by numer- 
ous transfrs. To-day Flint still remains a 
county with an isolated part. 


G. D. JoxHNston. 


, With .relerence to this subject I suggest the 
following as a few of the reasons that may 
have given rise to this anomalous fact: 

1. The existence of peculiars (now com- 
pletely abelished) often created a position 
similar to that of the ancient liberties. Pecu- 
liars could belong to any church dignitary or 
body from an archbishop to a rector, and 
could be completely separated from the nor- 
mal field cf jurisdiction of their owner. There 
were a large number of these created shortly 
after the Conquest, and they thrived down to 
about mid-nineteenth century. Although they 
were normally considered as being subject to 
the bishop of the diocese in which they were 
situated, many, at one time or another, 
claimed exemption ; it is quite possible that 
some maps might show these peculiars as 
belonging to the parishes or diocese of their 
owners. (See Phillimore, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Law’ on Peculiars, vol. ii.) 

2. When the Hundred and the Manor, 
with their respective courts, formed the basis 
of local jurisdiction, the inhabitants of the 
hundred and the tenants of the manor clung 
closely to their own courts. for the protection 
it offered to their well-being, and the dues 
that they owed it. Should they at any time 
become separated from their manor or hun- 
dred by territorial alterations, or the incur- 
sions of other lords, they might, from habit, 
inclination, or necessity, still attach them- 
selves to their old court. 

3. After the Conquest, and again after the 
Reformation, a large number of church liv- 
ings were in the hands of the nobility, who 
appointed the incumbents. One individual 
could hold several churches apart from that 
in the parish in which he resided. Might 
not these extra-territorial livings be con- 
sidered part of the parish in which the lord 
lived or his manor was situated ? 

4. In Domesday some holdings are recorded 
as being in one county, but waying geld to 
another, e.g. Caissot ‘‘jacet in Bede for decire 
sed dat geldum in Huntendunscire.”’ Some 
similar instances are noted in the Wiltshire 
Archaeological Magazine, vol. x, p. 165, by 
transference of a virgate and a half of land 
from Hants to Wilts, the tithing of West 
Wellow is part of Wiltshire, though the larger 
portion of the parish is in Hampshire. The 
article suggests that this may have been an 








exchange for some land in the parish of 
Downton; if so may we not suppose other 
such exchanges ? 

5. When Alfred’s son Edward undertook 
the conquest of the Danelaw, he took over 
the Danish ‘‘ burhs”’ in the form in which 
he found them, and these military districts, 
having a considerably advanced internal 
organization, formed the basis of the midland 
counties of Bedford, Cambridge, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, etc. I have not consulted 
old maps on this subject, but when the county 
boundaries were determined, they might cut 
between some natural fortification, held by a 
small garrison, and the headquarters to 
which the garrison was responsible. 

These are only suggestions, and I do not 
pretend to state any facts, but they may call 
to the minds of other readers local conditions 
that fit in with them. 

A. H. Denney. 


NIGHT OF THE TOWER AND SWORD 
(clxxxiii. 137, 196, 207).—This Portu- 
guese Order had three grades, Knights, Com- 
manders, and Grand Cross, and was distri- 
buted to British—and no doubt to foreign 
officers, for services during the Peninsular 
War. A long list of British officers, receiving 
the above and other Orders, appears in the 
May Army List of 1834, on pp. 73-76, in 
alphabetical order of surnames. There is no 
mention of any Bunbury. 

After an exhaustive search through my 
many Army Lists from 1808 to 1840, I found 
in March A.L, 1819, p. 641, at top of page, 
English Half Pay, after giving a large num- 
ber of officers, and then those in ‘‘No. (North) 
America,’’ the heading ‘‘ Portuguese and 
Spanish Armies.’’ On p, 642, appears Captain 
‘“ Thomas Bunbury, Rank in Army, 25 Oct. 
1814.”’ ‘‘ When placed on Half Pay,” ‘‘ 25 
Dec. 1816.”" This, I feel sure is the man 
required. For in A.L. 13, May 1815, is given 
on half pay the same diate as above; and again 
the same in March 1817, English half pay. 
In the May list, heading ‘‘ Disbanded and 
Reduced in 1814.”” This, of course, meant 
rank reduced for pay. 

The Thomas Bunbury above may have been 
the one in A.L. January 1809, who appears 
to have been a Lieut., 24 Dec. 1804, in the 
46th (South Devonshire) Regiment of Foot, 
unless he was the Thomas Bunbury who in 
1807 appears as Ensign in the Third (East 
Kent) Regiment of Foot, The Buffs, 13 Aug. 
1807. There was a Major Thomas Bunbury, 
80ih Foot (South Staffordshire Volunteers), 
but this had no Peninsular Honours. 
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New Zealand was annexed in 1839, and the 
Maori War was from 1861 to 1863. 

Many officers went to Australia, New South 
Wales, etc., and New Zealand after the Euro- 
pean peace, and held Government appoint- 
ments of various sorts. 

The 80th Regiment, in my A.L. of January 
1836, has many notes, in ink, on top of pages. 
These, at some date, showed the movements 
of regiments. ‘‘ The above regiment Chatham 
to N.S. Wales.’’ 1836. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| AMBETH DEGREES (clxxxiii. 246).—It 

is a pity that Mr, Horton-Smitu did not 
read a little further in the correspondence on 
this subject in vol. clxxvii.; if he had, he 
would have learned that Sir Herbert Barker 
did not receive a Lambeth M.D.; the Arch- 
bishop was asked to confer it upon him, but 
refused. This allusion is very hard to kill; 
it will doubtless come up again in five or ten 
years’ time, and when it does I shall (if I am 
still alive) give it the lie as before. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


A list of the recipients of these degrees 
(graduati Lambethani), 1660-1848, may be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1864, two parts. In a paper on ‘‘ Lambeth 
Degrees” in The Chunch Times for 24 July 
1942, p. 408, it is said that the archbishops are 
thought to have conferred thirty medical 
degrees during the nineteenth century, and 
that the practice of degree giving by Arch- 
bishop Davidson has been summarized by the 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. G. K. A. Bell) in 
his biography of Davidson, vol. ii, pp. 100-4. 

M. 


IRECTORS OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND (clxxix. 38, 57, 80, 96).—F urther 
research, and information supplied by corre- 
spondents, enable me to supplement and 
amend my list of 1940, as follows: 


19. Samuret LETHIEULLIER. He died 26 
Jan. 1710. 
80. CHRISTOPHER LETHIEULLIER. He was 


twice married. His second wife was Saralt 
(Lascelles), widow of Joshua Iremonger. 

99. THomas COOKE. He was 2nd son of 
Thomas Cooke of Kingsthorpe, Northants. 
and of Hackney, by his wife Margaret, and 
was High Sheriff of Northants. in 1733. 

125. Benzamin Lerurevtuier. He married 
(1) Annetta, d. of Sir F. Gerard, Bart., of 
Harrow, and (2) Elizabeth, d. of Sir Thomas 


Hales, Bart. 
W. Marston ACREs. 





[P2DELL AND SCOTT (See arte p. 317), 
—The note in the new Liddell aad Scott on 


Of the 
three passages quoted only one, Ep. Eph. 


” cal ‘ . . 
dvougis Tod oTdpatos is inaccurate. 


vi, 19, contains the phrase and the 
explanation = Tappydia is approved by a 
minority of commentators. The other two 
passages, Sept. Ez. xxix, 21 and 2 Ep. Cor, 
vi, 11, concern the phrase dvofyv Td cropa, 
which ought to be added s.v,  dvotyu; 
the phrase is frequent in the Septaagint and 
is a Hebraism. 

The Oxford University Press is collectin 
materials for a Supplement to the new Liddell 
and Scott, and will be glad to hare notes of 
errors or omissions, addressed to Professor 
Paul Maas, c/o Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


FP. Maas. 
ANSION HOUSE (elxxxiii. 230, 291).— 


There is a Mansion House in Bristol, “a 
fine building on Clifton Down, presented to 
the municipality by the late Alderman Thomas 
Proctor ’’ (Official Guide, 1927). Formerly 
the Mansion House was in Queen’s Square, 
‘‘ having been fitted up for the reception of 
the Mayor’s family for the time being” 
opened § April 1785 (‘Chronological Outline 
o's of Bristol’ by John Evans, 1824). ‘ The 
New History . . . of Bristol’ (Matthews, 
1794) gives the date as 1784. The adjoining 
Banqueting Room had its frontage on Char- 
lotte Street. Whether there was an earlier 
Mansion House I cannot say. The Mayor of 
Bristol also has his own ‘“‘ Chapel,” St. 
Mark’s Church (erected 1225-1265) on the 
north side of College Green, originally the 
Chapel of Gaunt’s Hospital. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester also has 
official residential apartments in the Town 


Hall. 
A. I. 
Wigan. 


ITCAT PORTRAITS (clxxxiii. 236).— 
Reference to Christopher Cat, who kept a 
pie-house in Shire Lane, London, but removed 
to Barn Elms, where the Kit-cat Club came 
to be hung with portraits of its members, 
prompts the remark that the use of the word 
in English painting is not always ‘exact. 
Strictly speaking a Kit-cat is a portrait less 
than a half length, but including the hands 
and measuring 36 x 28 inches. It should not 
be applied to a canvas which has been cut 
down for frame or wall requirements. Yet 
that practice was once too common in Engla 
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collections, ai Windsor Castle can testify. 
Maurice W. BrockwELL. 


HE FORBIDDEN FRUIT  (elxxxiii. 


226, 29).—The question was raised 
in ‘N. ans Q.’, 2 S. vi. 320, and a 
full editornl note suggests first that 


the belief nay come from taking pomum 


strictly for an apple, whereas it may 
be any frut. (We may observe that 
Pomona patonized not apples only). Next 


we are referrd to Song of Sol., ii, 5, where on 
the words ‘comfort me with apples’’ the 
Targum has ‘ apples of the garden of Eden.”’ 
Then Du Cage is quoted on Pomum Adam, 
which still ms the marks of Adam’s teeth on 
it, not Eve\! This tree has been identified 
by “ Dr. Réinson in his valuable ‘ Biblical 
Researches’ as the Asclepias gigantea, the 
fruit of whth, though beautiful to the eye, 
is a mere puff-ball and collapses on being 
touched. Tlis is clearly our old friend the 
Dead Sea apple. Sir Thomas Browne has a 
long chapter, the first in book seven of 
‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ on this apple, full 
of learning and grave humour. Neither 
Verity on ‘2. L.’ nor Blakeney on ‘ P. R.’ 
2, 349, has a1y note. As to the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, is not “‘ oranges”’ a fair 
guess? When Sir Thomas depreciates the 
apple with tespect to many other fruits, we 
might quote against him Plutarch, ‘ Syrup * 
5, 8, on Homer’s epithet dyAadxapros, 
a very eloqunt eulogy. 
HiBERNICUS. 


In Arabia, Persia, etc., the date is the fruit 
generally refsrred! to. 

I found this in my travels along the sea- 
board of the Hadramout, along the Pirate 
Coast, and on both sides of the Persian Gulf. 
Inland at Sanna, the capital of Al-Yeman, 
much confirmation was found. 

The Biblical ‘‘ serpent’? I imagine was a 
tribal allusion to the gold coloured lizards that 
drink of the date sap, as at certain periods 
of the year you find among desert communities 
that this latter is used for tribal rites and 
ceremonies. I found this to be true also of 
sea-coast communities as the Zaranacs—who 
are largely pearl-fishers in the Gulf—(they 
also do a fair amount of slave-carrying as a 
lucrative sideline)—regard the date as having 
certain qualities in it that render it very 
useful to pregnant women. 

I think it is a great pity that we have as 
yet no English translation of Al Iklil, the old 
history of Arabia compiled round about a.p. 
1000, as there are many old ideas and 





beliefs that we to-day in the West might profit: 
by assimilating. I saw a copy in Sauna 
that was of fifteenth century workmanship but 
this was in the house of a private citizen; 
but in the State archives in the citadel at 
Cairo I feel sure there are to be found ex- 
tracts from this work and among them is a 
treatise on the date in ancient and modern 
times. Needless to say a working knowledge 
of Arabic is essential as European transla- 
tions are rarely encountered. Your enquirer 
might write to the Head Librarian there, 
Mahmoud M. Salem, who is a learned scholar 
and a Hadji who has thrice been to the Kaaba 
in the Holy City of Mecca. 


Grorce Perctvau-Kaye. 


HE FIRST LINE OF “ THYRSIS” 
(clxxxiii, 255).—Fanny Price feels that 

these two lines ‘‘ keep step exactly ”’ : 
How changed is here each spot man makes or fills, 
That fear the faun’s and know the dryad’s foot. 
How can that be, when the first takes appre- 
ciably longer to read than the second? And is 
not that what Mr. Binyon was thinking of 
when he called it ‘‘ clogged and clumsy ’’? 
Take merely the fourth foot of each, ‘‘ man 
makes,’’ and ‘“‘ the dry-,’’ to indicate what I 
mean. As verse lives by its sound, our in- 
ward ear must ever be alert in reading, and 
many people ignore the effect of quantity in 
English, with some excuse. In Latin and 
Greek quantity is fixed, but the strong accent 
of English speech tends to lighten syllables 
that might be heavy. Take “ resplendent,’’ 
and ‘‘ related ’’; they would scan alike in a 
verse, but anyone can hear the difference in 
weight, if he cares to. Many don’t. Once in 
discussing with a friend the famous epigram 
of Simonides on the Spartans at Thermopylae, 
I said that the emotional effect of that long 
series of diphthongs and long vowels was 
hardly imitable in any translation. His reply 
was: ‘‘ So it seems to you, but many wouldn’t 
notice them.’’ And was even Mrs. Meynell’s 
ear perfect over the third and fifth feet of 
Swinburne’s line? Mine does detect “a 
tremor.”’ 


Jane GREEN. 


(AME OVER WITH THE CONQUEROR 
(clxxxiii, 227)..From a_ secondhand 
bookseller’s catalogue : 


The Battle Abbey Roll, with some account of 
the Norman lineages, by the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, 1889. The original MS. was a list of those 
who accompanied William the Conqueror, and it 
therefore comprises the original English nobility, 
the 629 men from whom has descended every per- 
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son of noble or gentle birth in this country. The 
names are here arranged in alphabetical order, with 
a very lengthy account of each and of his descen- 
dants. In most cases the information is brought 
down to the seventeenth century, and in some case 
to the middle of the eighteenth century or later. 
Early antiquaries have discredited the Roll on the 
ground of interpolations by the monks of Battle 
Abbey, but in this work every entry has been 
scrutinised and the question of monkish interpola- 
tion fully dealt with. 


M. H. Dopps. 


A useful catena of sources is furnished by 
the Duchess of Cleveland in the Introduction 
to her ‘ Roll of Battle Abbey,’ e.g. Domesday, 
Hollinshed, Stowe and other old English 
chroniclers; Delisle, Planché with his ‘ Con- 
queror and His Companions (1876) ”’ etc. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


Sims (‘ A Manual for the Genealogist, etc.’ 
1888) tells us that there are two ancient man- 
uscript copies of this roll in the British 
Museum, viz.: Lansdowne MSS. 255 fol. 117 
and 446 fol. 15 and in 882. Printed copies 


may be seen in the following: Duchesne 
‘Normannici Scriptores,’ Leland ‘ Collect- 


anea,’ Holinshed’s and Stowe’s ‘ Chronicles,’ 
Fuller ‘Church History,’ Bank ‘ Dormant 
Peerage,’ and ‘ Censuria Literaria’ vol. i, 
pp. 4-42. It was annotated by Sir J. B. 

urke and published in 1848. 

There are several other rolls on the same 
subject, the oldest of which is Wace’s 
‘Chronicle of the Dukes of Normandy,’ 
British Museum Royal MS. 4, c. xi, f. 246. 
Another in the same collection MS. 14 B.1, 
written in 1436, and a third in the Harleian 
collection No, 293, a fourth in the Norfolk 
MSS. No. 9 in the College of Arms. 

Although the above more accurately answer 
the query I should have thought the Domesday 
Book by far the better reference if the en- 
quirer knows the names for which he is 


searching. 
A. H. DENNEY. 


HO’S WHO IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, 1848-1862 (clxxxiii. 227).—A 
(a) Wordsworth. See Browning’s poem, ‘ The 
Lost Leader’ : 
Just for a handful of silver he left us. 

Lockhart. See The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 17 Oct. 1942, p. 516, letters from 
Lockhart to J. W. Croker. On 13 Jan. 1822 
Lockhart wrote : 

I do not very much want money, but I want 
exceedingly to have some opportunity of pulling 
myself out in my profession—or in some active 
way or other useful to myself and others. And 





if these gentlemen [Lord Melville and our Lord 
Advocate] choose not to do anything for me— 
simply because I may have committed a few im- 
prudencies in serving them at a time when nobody 
else in Scotland could or would do the least thing 
for them in the way of literature I confess I shal] 
think myself not very handsomely treated. It was 
very difficult to get them to give John Wilson his 
Professorship and now he is by far the first and 
most popular man they have in their (beggarly at 
best) University of Edinburgh.” 


This brings up the name of the most 
striking omission on A.E.D.’s list, John 
Wilson Croker, who died in 1857. He was 


about the most detested man of letters in his 
day, and was accused of being the sycophant 
of the Marquis of Hertford, in the _basest 
sense of the word. The fact that Croker was 
an inflexible Tory may explain Byron’s lines: 

Who killed John Keats? 

“1,” said the Quarterly, 

So savage and tartarly, 

“It was one of my feats,” 


and Macaulay’s attacks on Croker, whom he 
‘‘ detested more than cold boiled veal.’’ But 
Thackeray, who was not much of a_ party 
man, drew Croker as Wenham, and Hertford 
as the Marquis of Steyne, in ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
and ‘ Pendennis,’ and Disraeli (also omitted 
by A. E, D.), who was certainly no Whig, put 
Croker and the Marquis of Hertford into 
‘ Coningsby ’ as Rigby and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, 

Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis,’ published in 
1848-50, gives a picture of the literary world 
at the beginning of A. E, D.’s period, which, 
though very lively, does not come up to 
Matthew Arnold’s high ideals, and when he 
was attacked for running down the literary 
profession, he did not defend himself, as a 
modern author would do, by saying that he 
had made it all up and all the characters 
were imaginary, but that it was perfectly 
true and that he knew the people himself. He 
was, however, writing of the period twenty 
to ten years before the date of his novel, when 
he himself was a young literary man, and 
many of his characters, Maginn, Hook, and 
L. E. L. for example, died before 1848. 
Dickens in ‘ Bleak House’ (1853) drew a cruel 
portrait of Leigh Hunt, as Harold Skimpole, 
but apparently he acted quite without malice, 
and was even surprised when Hunt remon- 
strated. Perhaps it was this habit of makin 
personal attacks on each other which shock 
Arnold. On looking through A. E. D.’s list 
we see how much more serious literary people 
were becoming during the period in question. 


M. H. Dopps. 
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MONUMENTS, OBELISKS, ETC. 
(clxxxiii, 136, 206, 230).—John T. Page, 
of Long Itchington, made an extensive collec- 
tion of the inscriptions that appear on British 
statues, monuments, etc., aa many of these 
he contributed to the ‘N. and Q.’, 10th and 
11th Series, 1909-1919. [And to these we 
must refer our readers and contributors.— 
Ep.| On his death in 1919 his cabinet of 
cards were presented to the Rugby Reference 
Library, where they can now be consulted. 


Water Hayter. 


If one climbs Glastonbury Tor two monu- 
ments in the form of obelisks are visible: on 
the Polden Hills that to Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood, and the Wellington monument on the 
Porlocks. 

In Warminster, where the obelisk now 
stands was ¢nce a barn called Cross Barn, as 
being built on the site of Emwell’s Cross; 
Emwell Street is close by. The present obelisk 
was erected to commemorate a visit to the 
town of George III, and was paid for by some 
surplus funds remaining to the Commissioners 
for the encbsure of waste and open lands; 
the date is 1782. 

According to the local guide to Winchester 
the Plague Monument there was erected in 
1759 to commemorate the plague of 1666, when 
the- peasants from the outlying country 
brought foo¢ to this spot for the citizens to 
collect; money was left in payment for this 
in a bowl oj vinegar as a safeguard against 
infection, 

Other obelisks I can remember, but about 
which I cansupply no information, include : 
a monument surmounted by a sundial at 
Steeple Ashton, Wilts, this has, I think, some 
connection vith the Long family of Wraxall 
nearby; ‘‘ Parsons Folly’? on Bredon Hill, 
Worcs. 

A. H. DENNEY. 


The obeliss on Putney Heath, which com- 
memorates David Hartley’s experiments, is 
still standing; but in 1936 it was removed 
from its original position on private ground 
and re-erectel about 50 yards to the east. It 
stands adjacent to Wildcroft Manor, a modern 
block of flats built on the site of a school, near 
the Kingston Road. The obelisk has a stone 
base bearing on each of the four sides clearly 
incised inscriptions, from which Thorne’s 
records were evidently derived; the upper 
part is of red brick. On the map in Kelly’s 
local directory (1929) the former site of the 
obelisk is marked with the cryptic and mis- 
leading caption: ‘‘ Fire of London!’ Hart- 
ley’s “‘ Fire-house ’’? was still in existence in 














1813 (‘ The Beauties of England and Wales,’ 
vol. xiv, Surrey, p. 112). 

The presence of obelisks in the Old Deer 
Park, Richmond, Surrey, has given rise to 
conjecture. FE. Beresford Chancellor, who 
reproduces a drawing of ‘‘ Kew Observatory ”’ 
in which two of these are shown (‘ The His- 
tory and Antiqtities of Richmond,’ 1894, p. 
65), says (p 67): ‘‘ The two stone pillars in 
the Park, seen from the towing path, are 
adjuncts of the Observatory, and not memo- 
rials, as has sometimes been supposed, of a 
duel.’’ A third, but smaller, obelisk, stand- 
ing in a line with the Observatory, and about 
midway between it and the larger pillars, 
and also another, farther along the towing 
path, towards Kew Gardens, doubtless admit 
of the same explanation. 

I should be glad of information respecting 
yet another obelisk, which formerly stood near 
Strawberry Hill, Middlesex, at the junction 
of Cross Deep, Tower Road, Waldegrave 
Road, and Strawberry Vale. It is shown on 
a plan dated 1797 (reproduced in ‘ Strawberry 
Hill Accounts,’ edited by Paget Toynbee, 
1927, Plan iv), though it does not appear on 
Samuel Lewis’s Survey of Twickenham, 1784. 


(Mrs.) Hitpa F. FInsere. 


HELYAN, SCUDAMORE, FERRERS, 

OF GROBY (clxxxiii. 256).—In 1354 Sir 
Thomas Scudamore married Clarice, daughter 
of Yevan Whelyn and Clara de Ewyas. 

Sir Thomas was probably second son of Sir 
Peter Scudamore, Lord of Upton Scudamore. 
Holm Lacy was part of the estate of Clara de 
Ewyas inherited from Tregoz. 

Sir Thomas Scudamore and Clarice had a 
son. Sir Philip Scudamore, who married an 
heiress of Sir John Huntercombe. 

Harold de Ewias had a son Robert, who in 
1147 founded the Abbey of Door. Robert had 
a son also called Robert and Robert II had 
one daughter called Sibille Ewias and she 
married Sir Robert Tregoz. (See Leland.) 


M. GwarkIn. 


T. PIAT OF TOURNAT (clxxxiii. 118).— 
As demonstrating the widespread cultus 
of this Saint, a (supplemented) transcription 
of the ‘‘sources’’ for his Life as given in 
Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ under 
date of the Feast, 1 October, perhaps may 
be appended to Mr. Maurice W. Brock- 
WELL’s most interesting information on the 
subject—The Roman Martyrology, Corbei 
Kalendiar, 8th century. 
The Martyrology of Usuardus [or Usuard 
(d. c. 875) monk and hagiographer of the 
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Abbey of St. Germaine-des-Prés, Paris, who 
compiled his famous record. by command of the 
Emperor Charles II, and which, first printed 
at the end of ‘Rudimentum Novitiorum’ in 
1475, formed the basis for the ‘ Martyrolo- 
gium Romanum’ of which the first edition 
appeared at Rome in 1583, but its rescension 
by Cardinal Baronius was ordered by Pope 
Gregory XIII, who, approving the work in 
1586, thereon authorized it for use as the 
official Martyrology of the Church]. 

Kalendar of St. Maximum at Treves. 
Gallican and Belgian Martyrologies. Here- 
ford Kalendar, York Kalendar (as St. Plato), 
The (disputed) Acts of the Saint. 


Grorce ABBOTT. 


'HRIST’S CROFT (clxxxiii. 166). — 
** Christ’s Croft,’’ both in the Lancashire 
and the Yorkshire version seems to refer to 
lands not devastated by the Conqueror in 1068. 
But as I have pointed out (‘ Hospitallers’ 
Lands in Oldham,’ p. 1) the original (prob- 
ably the South Lancashire one as Mr. Por- 
TEUS suggests) must date back further still. 
‘** Christe’s Crofte ’’ was its designation be- 
cause the Christian Church lived on here 
(‘ Between Ribble and Mersey ’) after the in- 
vasions of the heathen Angles. When St. 
Wilfrid in a.p, 670 consecrated Ripon Minster 
he read out a list of the consecrated places in 
various parts which the British clergy had 
deserted when fleeing from the hostile sword 
wielded by the warriors of our own nation.’ 
Land of the Whalley Deanery—‘ next the 
Ribble’ is specially mentioned, and part of 
the Manchester Church endowments, perhaps 
Newton and Kirkmanshulme, would be among 
them also.’’ We cannot be sure when Gresler 
gave some of this, that it was given for the 
first time then. That is why we have to fall 
back upon the flickering light of tradition to 
see anything at all in those early undocumen- 
ted days. 
W. ArtTHur WESTLEY. 


MELLOR (clxxxiii. 197).—The lawyer en- 

quired for seems to be Sir John Mellor, 
b. in Oldham 1809, died 1887. His life will 
be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

But at the date given, 1859, the eldest of his 
ten sons had already made a name for him- 
self in the law. This was Sir John William 
Mellor (1835-1911), for whom see ‘ Who Was 
Who,’ 1897-1916. I am unable to verify the 
reference to the ‘‘ hundred ’’ cases mentioned. 
The tenth and younger son of Sir John was 
Judge Mellor of Manchester. 


W. Artruur WESTLEY. 





QCcOTS IN HOLLAND, GERMANY AND 

POLAND (clxxxiii. 76, 139).—I am very 
much obliged indeed, to L. M. W. for the 
many facts supplied at the second reference 
above. 

From other sources I learn that the works of 
Ernst Ludwig Fischer about the Scots are ag 
follows :— 

“The Scots in Germany’: being a contri- 
bution towards the history of the Scot abroad 
by Th. A. Fischer pseud., with three por. 
traits. Edinburgh, O. Schulze and Co., 1902, 
324 pp. 

“The Scots in eastern and western Prus- 
sia’: a sequel to ‘ The Scots in Germany . , ., 
by Th. A. Fischer pseud., with seven por- 
traits anda map. Edinburgh, O. Schulze and 
Co., 1903. 244 pp. 

“The Scots in Sweden’: being a contri- 
bution to the history of the Scot abroad, by 
the late Th. A. Fischer, pseud., Ed., with an 
introductory note by John Kirkpatrick. Edin- 
burgh, O, Schulze and Co., 1907. 278 p. 


The note by L. M. W. concludes with a 
very generous offer to supply additional ‘data 
on the subject, if I will name the particular 
Scottish families in which I am interested. 

One, I think, is Turner, of which at least 
one member was somewhere on the continent, 
perhaps in Danzig, before 1700. 

Thomas Wilkieson, merchant, Amsterdam, 
1727, 1729, and probably later, appears to 
have been of Scottish origin. In a will dated 
1727 he mentions his father, Alexander Wil- 
kieson and his mother, Elizabeth Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. It was, I have read 
somewhere, a custom for a married woman to 
use her maiden name in certain formal docu- 
ments, in Scotland. 

In a letter in Latin, dated Rome, 5/15 Nov. 
1681, from Edmund Halley, astronomer, to 
Johannes Hevelius, also an astronomer. in 
Danzig, the former mentions having sent two 
‘* Catalogues,’ by a Scottish merchant who 
was to pass through Danzig into Poland. This 
may be without any significance whatever. 
Unforunately, Halley’s letter omits the name 
of the Scottish merchant. It is not easy to 
imagine any way by which to narrow the pos 
sible identification. I am not aware of any 
list of Scottish merchants visiting Danzig in 
the years 1680-81. If such a list exists, I 
would like to examine it. 


With reference to the origin of the sur- 
names of Douglas, Fleming and Gordon, may 
I be permitted to state that Hume of Gods 
croft, in his history of the Douglases says, 
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““ We do not know them in the fountain, but 
in the stream, not in the root, but in 
the stem, for we know not who was the 
first mean man that did raise himself above 
the vulgar.’’ Wyntoun (chron. b. viii, ¢ 7) 
says ‘‘ that the first of the name on record, 
William of Douglas, was either a brother or 
brother-in-law of Sir Freskin de Kerdale in 
Moray.”’ 

The Scots Flemings descended from natives 
of Flanders. The first on record appears to 
have been Baldwin Fleming, who settled at 
Biggar, in Lanarkshire, under a grant of 
David the First. 

The Gordons are of Normandy. The first of 
the family in Scotland settled in Berwick- 
shire, Accoming to Chalmers the founder of 
the family came from England in the reign 
of David the First (1124-53). He gave his 
name, originally Gourdon, to the lands 
granted to him by King David. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


WILLIAM BARLOW (clxxxiii. 168, 267).— 
I have before me the pedigree of the Bar- 
low of Slebetth family, published in 1741, and 
the following information taken therefrom 
may be of inierest to J. C. W. 

The first mentioned in the pedigree is Sir 
Thomas Barbw of Barlow Lancashire, Knt. 


John Barow, Esq., married Christian, 
dau. of Edvard Barley of Barley, in com. 
Hertford, Exqg., and had four sons, Thomas, 
Roger, John, and William, and one daughter. 
“ John, the father of these, was committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London, temp. Hen. 
VII, for harbouring his brother, and Sir 
Robert Clifferd at Barlow, the night before 
their departare, unto Margaret, dutches of 
Burgundy, sister to Edward IV, being 
of the house of York, maligning the pros- 
perity of the Lancastrian line, and this only 
on a bare suggestion. He had also his whole 
estate taken away and given to Vere, Karl 
of Oxford . , . and detained in prison until 
he had released all his hereditary right, unto 
the said Ver; after which, with great diffi- 
culty, he was released, and freed from all im- 
putations of treason. By this means, the 
four sons ani daughter were destitute of any 
substance, aid were forced to seek their for- 
tunes.”’ 

“‘ Thomas, the eldest son, became a secular 
priest and was made chaplain to Queen Anne 
of Bullen; Roger, the second son, on his 
father’s commitment to the Tower, went to 
Seville, where he was employed by the Em- 
peror Charks V, and John and William [in 








whom J, C. W. is interested] were students at 
Oxford and fellows of Magdalen College . . .” 

‘“‘ William, the youngest son, was a canon 
regular, and prior of Bisham; afterwards, in 
27 Hen, VIII made Bishop of St. Asaph (Le 
Neve’s Fasti Ang. in the several dioceses), and 
two months afterwards, translated to St. 
David’s; and 2 Edw. VI, 1547, translated to 
the see of Bath and Wells; and in 1553, 1 
Mar. was deprived, and forced to fly the realm 
during her reign, where he continued till her 
death . . . but in Queen Elizabeth’s reign he 
returned, and 2 Eliz. was appointed Bishop of 
Chichester, and was the principal bishop of 
the four, at the consecration of Archbishop 
Parker. He died August 1569, and was buried 
in his own cathedral of Chichester.’ 

““ He married Agatha, dau. of John Wells- 
borne, Esq., and had several sons, and five 
daughters who all married bishops, viz. 1 
Anne, to Bishop of Hereford ; 2 Elizabeth, to 
Bishop of Winchester ; 3 Margaret, to Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry ; 4 Frances, to Arch- 
bishop of York; and, 5 Antonina, to Bishop 
of London.” 

William Barlow was the first protestant 
bishop in England. 





JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


()RIGIN OF HONEY (clxxxiii. 256).—The 

answer to the penultimate sentence of 
HIBERNICUS’s query would appear to be in 
the affirmative. 

Aristotle, Celsus, Pliny, Aelian, and prob- 
ably the ancients in general did not know 
where honey originally came from; they 
thought it was a dew which fell from heaven. 
Pliny does not decide whether it issued from 
the heavens in general. or from the stars, or 
was a juice produced by the purification of 
the air, and which, afterwards, was collectedi 
by the bees. The juice of the flowers, they 
believed, produced only the wax. Hence we 
find the honey flowing from the trees in great 
abundance, in the descriptions which the 
poets give of the golden age. 


JaMEs Sreton-ANDERSON. 


NEWDIGATE PRIZE (clxxxiii. 226).— 

Burgon’s ‘‘ A rose-red city half as old as 
time ’’ is certainly a pleasant contrast to the 
immediately preceding line, ‘‘ Match me such 
marvel, save in eastern clime,’’ but if he was 
awarded the prize solely in virtue of the line 
in question, the honour was cheaply earned. 
Only the words ‘‘ A rose-red city’ are Bur- 
gon’s own. ‘‘ Half as old as time”’ is itself 


a quotation, and in the original poem they 
are shown in quotation marks. 


The ‘ Oxford 
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Dictionary of Quotations’ (p. 55) records the 
line without quotation marks, although the 
source is recorded (p. 310) under Samuel 
Rogers’ ‘‘ By many a temple half as old as 
time.’’ Milman’s prize Newdigate, ‘Belvidere 
Apollo’ (1812, has the line, “‘ Too fair to 
worship, too divine to love,’’ which might, I 
think, be held to have deserved a place in 
the Oxford Dictionary. I do not recall “ the 
monotone of Everlastingness.’’ Heber is a 
Newdigate prizeman who became a Bishop, 
but the phrase is not from his ‘ Palestine’ 
(1803). 
CiaupD RUSSELL. 


LACE-NAME: ‘LITTLE LONDON” 
(clxxxii. 137).—The meaning of this was 
suggested in 8 S. x. 141: ‘“‘ The name is, I 
fancy, given to small insignificant places in 
irony,’ and similarly at 9 S. vi. 585: ‘“‘a 
combination of the boastfulness of some with 
the satire of their neighbours. . . Little Lon- 
dons are as common in rural England as 
Little Californias in France.’’ An esteemed 
correspondent sends us a list of twenty to 
which we could add half a dozen more, mostly 
from our own back numbers, but we have not 

the space, and! there seems no need. 

Ep. 


RIGIN OF THE RAILWAY GAUGE 
(clxxxiii. 225).—There are one or two 
other traditional explanations, i.e. the dis- 
tance between the centres of the stone blocks 
placed in parallel lines by the Romans in 
roadmaking, remains of which still exist in 
Tyneside. George Stephenson’s cart is also 
cited ; he having, it is said, measured the dis- 
tance between the wheels and adopted the 
same dimension for his early locomotives. 
The most probable origin, however, is con- 
nected with the early wagon ‘‘ plate ways.’’ 
These consisted of iron angles laid back to 
back at a distance of roughly 5 feet. The 
wheels ran on the flat of the angles, the up- 
standing part keeping the vehicles on the line. 
Later, rails came into use and in the first 
place the wheel-flanges ran on the outside. 
The rails were still set at 5 ft. apart but 
the actual gauge was therefore increased by 
the width of the two rails. Later on it was 
decided that it would be better for the wheel- 
flanges to run on the inside of the rails, 
thereby reducing the gauge by the width of 
the two rail-heads. These at the time were 
13 inches wide, making a total deduction of 
34 inches from 5 ft. leaving our present stan- 
dard gauge of 4 ft. 8} in. 


This explanation cannot, of course, be 





accepted as conclusive, but in the absence of 
documentary evidence is agreed to by most 
authorities on the subject. 

K. A, FREEMAN. 


A READING IN GIBBON (clxxxiii. 255). 
—I have not seen the ‘ Vindication’ or 
the pertinent passages of Eusebius, but I am 
familiar with the text of the ‘ History.’ The 
words quoted are introduced thus in the chap- 
ter concerning ‘ The Conduct of the Roman 
Government towards the Christians, from the 
Reign of Nero to that of Constantine’: 

The gravest of the ecclesiastical historians, 

Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses that he has 
related whatever might redound to the glory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could redound to 
the disgrace, of religion. 
There is a mark at the end, referring to a 
footnote. This seems to support ‘ indirectly,” 
which here appears without ‘‘ frankly,’’ with 
the words: 

Such is the fair deduction from two remarkable 

passages in Eusebius, |. vii, c. 2, and de Martyr. 
Palestin. c. 12. The prudence of the historian has 
exposed his own character to censure and 
suspicion. 
The reader can see an account of these perse- 
cutions in the ‘ Fabiola, or the Church of 
the Catacombs,’ of Cardinal Wiseman, 1854. 
In the same paragraph and the next Gibbon 
writes of ‘‘ circumstances . . . unwarily men- 
tioned,” ‘‘the artful management of the 
historian,’ and his ambiguous language : 

Having thus provided a secure evision, he com- 

mits the equivocal passage to his readers and 
translators; justly conceiving that their piety would 
induce them to prefer the most favourable sense. 
(Footnote). 
So ‘‘indiscreetly ’’ from Gibboa’s point of 
view would suit the passage well. The anti- 
thesis between ‘“ frankly ’’ and ‘ indirectly ”’ 
is not too clear. It would seem to be that 
Eusebius appears to be frank but masks his 
real purpose from the people for whom he 
writes. 


A 8 A 


One story is good till another is told. 
T.C.C, clearly, I think, compels me to with- 
draw my conjecture. I may perhaps plead 
that it is Gibbon’s fault; his patchwork is 
awkward, | 

R. W. C. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxiii. 27, 51, 113, 179)—There are 
two grottoes in the lovely pleasure garden at 
Stourhead, Wilts, which was laid out early 
in the eighteenth century by Mr. Henry 
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Hoare, son of Sir Richard Hoare, a London 
goldsmith, at the time when Kent made 
landscape gardening fashionable. 

In a recess in the larger one, a nymph, 
carved in lead by Rysbrack, is reclining on 
a pedestal from which water flows into a 
marble cistern. On the marble is the follow- 
ing verse, said to have been written in Latin 
by Cardinal Bembo and translated by Pope: 

Nymph of the grot, these sacred springs I keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep; 

Ah! spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave, 

And drink in silence or in silence lave. 

The smaller grotto has a figure of Neptune, 
also by Rysbrack. These grottoes were in 
good preservation when I saw them about 25 
years ago. 

E. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere, Surrey. 

The grounds of Ilam Hall, near Thorpe 
Cloud in the Dovediale district of the Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire borders, N.W. of Ash- 
bourne, contained a grotto in which Congreve 
is stated to have written his ‘Old Bachelor.’ 
These gardens, too, have been said to have 
suggested to Dr. Johnson the ‘‘ Happy 
Valley ’’ of ‘ Rasselas.’ 

A A. 


LD LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS (clxxx. 386; clxxxi. 28).— 
Although no separate volume appears to have 
been compiled on twentieth century London 
playhouses, there does exist a book entitled 
*London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ by Erroll Sherson (John Lane, 1925, 
illustrated). The theatres described, I learn, 
have long since departed, as the title implies. 


APOLLO. 
226, 294).— A 


Shambles exists in Manchester, situate 
between Victoria Street and Market Place 
where to-day fish and poultry shops predomin- 
ate. Someone asked what towns these were 
to be found in still. 

G. Perctvat-Kaye. 


It would appear that the Shambles for some 
special reason, was segregated to some extent, 
though in close proximity to, the general 
trading areas. 

The Shambles at York were described as 
recently as 1939 as consisting of a narrow 
cobbled roadway no wider than the causeways 
each side. ‘‘ Old houses overhang the limited 
space, poking out stage by stage above, as if 
to shut out entirely the light of the sky.” 
‘ Along the Great North Road,’ Wm. C. Bos- 





well, Jarrolds, 1939, p. 147. At High Wy- 
combe (Bucks) the Shambles are stated by 
Kelly (1911) to occupy the site of the old 
hog-market located in Church Square. Erected 
in 1761 from designs by the famous brothers, 
James and Robert Adam, this building, 
octagonal on plan, is described by Arthur 
Mee as a quaint little market house, its sides 
perched on arches designed by the famous 
Adam brothers. (‘ King’s England, Bucks,’ 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1940, p. 130.) Like 
the eighteenth century Guildhall, with its 
curious centaur weathervane, the Wy- 
combe Shambles is still a characteristic 
feature of this town. 


RECORDER. 


- FAREWELL, VAIN WORLD”: EPI- 

TAPH (clxxxiii. 227).—Five additional 
instances are given by Ernest R. Suffling in 
his book, ‘ Epitaphia’ (London: L. Upcott 
Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C., 
1909) pp. 113-4. The places mentioned are: 
Carlton Colville (Suffolk), Cromer (Norfolk), 
Duffield (Derbyshire), Kildwick (Yorks), and 
Winterton (Lincs). 


M. 


This quotation is on the tombstone of 
Stephen Pounds who was buried in the church- 
yard of St. John’s, Hackney, in 1825. Does 
it derive from Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’? 

W. KENT. 


[We have failed to find it there, but then chanced 
upon a letter of 1834 to E. B. Donne, in which 
Edward FitzGerald writes: ‘“‘I was looking the 
other day at Sir W. Davenant’s alteration [1673] of 
Macbeth, who dies, saying, ‘ Farewell, vain world: 
os that which is vainest in it, Ambition! ’ ”’— 
Ep. 


QOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxxxiii. 
WW 258).— 

2. Sic semper tyrannis. 

This is what Booth said when he shot Lincoln. 
I cannot give the source. 

I am informed on high authority that the Prime 
Minister’s closing words in the House of Com- 
mons, 8 Sept. 1942, ‘“‘ To punish all who do the 
like again,’ was regarded by him as a free trans- 
lation of Sic semper tyrannis. The translation, 
however, is not Mr. Churchill’s; he supposes he 
must have heard it somewhere. 

The ultimate source is ‘ Odyssey,’ 1, 47, &> 
dméXaro kai GdXos 6 tis raadra ye pétor. The line 
was quoted by Scipio when he learned that 
Tiberius Gracchus was dead. But my _ ver- 
sion is not that in North’s ‘ Plutarch,’ nor in 
Langhorne.’s Nor, again, is it Pope’s, who 
(Popianissime) has 
**So may the man of blood be doomed to bleed.” 


R. W. C. 
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The Library. 


Pascal’s Apology for Religion: Extracted 
from the Penseés by H. F. Stewart, D.D. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


SOMETIME in 1658, or maybe the year 
before or the year after, a devout and 
intelligent scientist from the Auvergne excited 
and delighted his friends by an extempore 
lecture in defence of the Christian religion, 
a sketch of matter he intended to enlarge into 
a.book, at a religious house near Paris. Lec- 
tures may rouse controversy at the time, but 
they are not apt to live long: certainly not, 
as the memory of that one has done, for near 
three hundred years. Christianity is dynamic 
enough, but hardly so the usual brand of 
apologetic lectures. Yet it would not be an 
act of bravado to suggest that the effect of this 
one will still be’ dynamic and controversial 
for another three hundred years. For the 
speaker was Blaise Pascal and the place Port 
Royal. It is difficult to imagine the change 
and passage necessary to rob those names of 
all their excitement, of all the impassioned 
flavour of discussion. And men’s affection 
and dislike will indeed have altered and 
grown dull when Pascal’s phrases lose their 
power to sting, to pierce, to move; to work 
in the veins of their readers like ichor or 
poison, 

Pascal died before he had written the apolo- 
getic book he had planned; died and left a 
mass of scattered thoughts, fragments, studies, 
details, papers as confused in their arrange- 
ment as their sentences were pointed in ex- 
pression. Contemporary evidence keeps two 
differing and yet similar reports of that lec- 
ture. On this evidence, Dr. H. F. Stewart, 
who has devoted a lifetime of study to the 
work and actions of Pascal, has set out a sug- 
gested reconstruction of how the book would 
have gone from the Penseés. His argument in 
justification of his scheme and his account 
of the dealings of previous Pascalians with the 
matter are laid out in his most interesting 
preface. 

The reviewer is not a Pascalian. How in- 
formed and detailed students may think of 
Dr. Stewart’s reconstruction, is beyond the 
province of this review. But here, in this 
handy and pleasantly produced little volume, 
is one of the most individual and powerful of 
human minds at work on the most absorbing 
-of themes: the contact with a man, whom 





you may hate or love, but cannot forget. 

_ Dr. Stewart, feeling, as he says, that the 
intention of the Apology is primarily polem- 
ical, has reserved for a later volume those 
profound paragraphs, those tremendous 
utterances, such as ‘‘ the Memorial ”’ or “ Le 
Mystére de Jesus,’’ where Pascal, a dialect- 
ician to the marrow of his bones, argues with 
his heart: le coeur a ses raisons que la raison 
ne connait point, Whether he is right in this 
decision is a matter for argument. It ig 
questionable whether, in his sense that such 
passages are ‘‘ too intimate, nay too sacred” 
for a polemical argument, he has not been 
unjust and given the effect that the religion of 
this man of fire and ice has the heat only of 
its intense cold. But Pascal’s pen was always 
a double-edged weapon, rousing love and hate 
as keenly, It depends which edge you are 
made by nature to feel. What no one can 
fail to feel is the keenness. Dr. Stewart sug- 
gests that this absorbing little book may be 
““a present help to some who seek to cham- 
pion the Christian faith”; Mr, Aldous 
Huxley has found the same matter a present 
help in championing somewhat different ends, 
That is one of the angles of difficulty with 
Blaise Pascal. There is part of the contro- 
versy that has endured unabated since 1658, 
It is a controversy that will endure as long 
as words continue to have meaning and effect: 
for, pick up this book how or where you will, 
it will open at some paragraph, some phrase 
as penetrative and unescapable as a thorn, 
and closing the book will not quit you of 
the effect. Could Pascal ever have written 
his projected book? Could even he have 
written continuously, possessed as he was of 
style that can make half a dozen simple word 
set side by side more seismic than an im 
cendiary bomb? Is not style possessed to such 
a point a sort of suicide of writing? Pascal) 
would not have objected. To him all humam 
affairs ended either in suicide or sacrifice. Ij 
the Apology he tells us how and why. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 154, col. 2, 1. 4 from foot, for “* 199% 
This should begin with E, ‘from,’” read 19% 
Otia corpus alunt, animus quoque; p. 155, col. & 
1. 39, for “parts of great things. lus. 19, 
‘Qui’” read part of herself. Lyly, ‘ Euphues, 
116; p. 156, col. 2, 1. 39, for ‘* Apollodorus but @ 
Hesiod ” read Apollodorus out of Hesiod; p. 1 
col. 1, 1. 43, for “‘ probandus Zaereses ”’ read pre 
bandus Haereses. P. 199, col. 2 1. 22 from foot, f 








“de qus Warrants” read de quo Warranig 
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